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PRICE 10 CENTS. 





Macmillan & Co.’s New Publications 





WILL BE PUBLISHED MAY 30, 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MR. ISAACS.’ 


ZOROASTER. 


By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Doctor Claudius,’ &c. 12mo, bound in cloth extra, 


$1.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Mr. Isaacs. D “or Claudius. 


Thirtieth Thousand. 12mo, $1. Twenty-..°{; “ousand. 12mo, 81. 
A NEW POPULAR EDITION OF THE NG . OF 
1% 
a ' y Lip 

CHARLES KINGSLE™%, 

Vol.r. ALTON LOCKE. Vol. 4g. WESTWARD HO! 

Vol.2. YEAST. Vol.5. TWO YEARS AGO. 

Vol. 3. HYPATIA. Vol.6. HERE WARD. 


Six volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, in paper box, $é. 


‘* Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have conferred a great benefit upon the literary world by bringing 
out a popular edition of two of the most noteworthy of Charles Kingley’s novels, ‘ Hypatia’ and 
‘Westward Ho!’ They are published in clear type and in substantial binding. The cheapness of 
the edition does not extend beyond the price asked for it. 
purchasing the two best historical novels which the nineteenth century has produced, there is no 
excuse for spending one’s time in reading trashy romances. 
themselves of this good opportunity for procuring books which can be read many times over with 


pleasure, and every time with profit.” —Churchman. 


By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Selected and Annotated by Francis Turner Palgrave. 18mo, $1.25. 


Of La Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
by John Ormsby, translator of the ‘‘ Poem of the Cid.” In Four Volumes. Vol. IL, 8vo, $3.50. 


> Ot pm C0 2D 


a 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


LYRICAL POEMS. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


By F. W. Maitland. 12mo, $1. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 


DON QUIXOTE 


PRICE 15 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.75. 


The English [llustrated M agasine 


NO. 21, oe ae : JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 


. THE YOUNGCOWHERD. A New Forest Scene. Engraved by O. Lacour. 
. IN THE NEW FOREST. Illustrated. Mabel Collins. 

. SCHWARTZ: a History. D. Christie Murray. 

THE LONDON RAGAMUFFIN. Illustrated. Dorothy Tennant. 

. IN THE LION’S DEN (to be continued). By the author of * John Herring.” 
. THE SIRENS THREE (to be continued). Ilustrated. Walter Crane. 

. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). Hugh Conway. 

Headpieces, Initials, and Ornamental Friezes. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


With the opportunity now given for 


We hope that the public will avail 


A Translation, with [lustration and Notes, 


SOME FACTS ABOU 


THE 


| TRANSLATION OF SERAPITS. 





When I purchased from Dr. Ebers the right of 
translation of ‘Serapis,’ he desired that I should 
have the English translation mace by Clara 
Bell. 

His knowledge of her ability is based upon 
over eight years’ experience of ber work, and 


he feels grateful to her for the reputation that 


| he has achieved in English-speaking countries 


through her English versions of his romances 
He has read ber translation of ‘Sernpis, bay 


ing received from me no fewer than sixteen 


pies of it, and has very recently written me a 


| letter in which he expresses his admuration of its 
accuracy and beauty 
If so eminent a scholar as Dr. Ebers—— who is in 


| active correspondence with learned men in p any 
| lands—has failed to discover in eight vears that 


he has been suffering injustice at the hands of bis 
English translator, then indeed the pubhe may 
well doubt whether a pretentious emtic has made 
the discovery. 

The following criticisms, however, | think will 


| dispel any doubts that may linger in any mind 


as to the quality of Clara Bell's work 
From the distinguished scholar Mr. Charles A 

Dana, in reference to the translation of *Scra 

pis’: 

“T have compared various passages 
of the translation with the original. | 
think it is a good translation, free, pic 
turesque, not slavishly literal, but faith 
ful to spirit and idea 

“CHARLES A. Dana.” 

New York, May 18, 1885 
From the New York Catholic World's (October, 

1881) review of Clara Bell's translation of * The 

Emperor’: 

“Dr, Georg Ebers owes in part to 
Mrs. Clara Bell his exceptional privi- 
lege of occupying in each of two great 
fields a coigne of vantage from which 
none but a very great writer of fict on 
can dislodge him. The translation is 
excellent.” 


WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, 
11 Murray Street. 
New York, May 20, 1885. 


sf ) Y RB YN The following valuable books 

4 ( aXe are offered for sale 

AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA. 8 vola., full moroe 
co. New York: Geo. R Lockwood, 1839 

AUDUBON’S QUADRUPEDS OF NORTH AMERICA. Ty 
John James Audubon and Kev. John Bachman. 4% 
vols., full morocco. New York: Geo. R. Lockwood. 
1849. 

NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA. By Michaux and Nuttall 
5 vols.. full morocco. Philadelphia: Published by 
Rice, Rutter & Co. 1865. 

The foregoing set is in perfect condition. 
Address “ B. 8.,”" Box 526, Washington, D. ©. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub- 

equent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
ion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





| Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. = 


{No deviation.) 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with) 
choice of page, #27. - 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— — 
choice of position, $80. —" 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or| — 
other preferred position, when specified; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order of size, the largest at the top. = 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
tng. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; 2500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 





15 


copies. 
tion. 





*,* Copies of THE NATION may y be procured i in 
Sondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; ff. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Hayn market. 








Domestic. 


Jy “YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telesco Micro 
scopes. “Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H, WALDSsTEIN, Optician, 41 Union § uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


¢ 








ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Decoration. 
NM, a SSRS COTTIER & CO., High class 


nterior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
Artists in Stained Glass. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


York. 








YOR SALE AT COTTAGE CITY, 

Mass.— Armsby Cottage, 30 Narragansett Ave. ; 

eight furnished rooms. Favorable terms. Address, 4 
James St., Boston. 


Professional, 
AS. E. HEATH, Attorney at Law, 


* Kasota Building,” No. 334 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V/ ESSRS. COT TIER & CO0., Designers 
fe . ey Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
ve., 





Sanitary. 


fike PLUMBING MATERIALS.— 

For the well-known specialties, the ‘ Fuller Fau 
cets,” the “ Doherty Self-Closing Cocks,” the “* Murdock 
Hydrants, ” the “ Tucker Grease- Traps, ” the “ Hellyer 
Water-Closets and Hopper,” the “ Bri noes Water Clo- 
set,” “ Royal Porcelain Bath,” the ‘‘ Model _ Hopper,” 
call on or address THE MEYER ar Co mited. 

Cliff St., New Y ork. 





QWERSONS WISHING ADVICE RE- 
garding plumbing, ventilation, water supply, and 
other sanitary arrangements may apply in person or by 
letter to ‘HAS. F. WINGATE, Sanitary Engineer. 
119 Pearl St., New York. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by — second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartfc 


TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all « —_ partments. 
Fall term begins Sept. GEORGE W. STEELE. 





Connecticv T, Lyme. 
ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and instruction of such boys a 
spec ‘lalty. Address Dr. WwW tL. LIAMSON. 


CONNECTICUT, Lym 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principa 





MARYLAND, Annapo 
NNAPOLIS BE MALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and peg School for Young Ladies and 


Little Girls. RS. RICHARD WELSH, , Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VE ERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EpmvunD H. BENNetT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 

Pag & Taz Ure "OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. entrance Examinations, 
June 4 and 5, in New York, Philadelphia. Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, New Orleans, Washing- 
ton, Nashville, St. Paul, Atlanta, and Denver. 

James P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
rane A. Wale, Pres. 





MASSACHU SFIrTs. Boston. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTTI- 


tute of Technology. 18 Boylston Place. 
__ ALBERT FE Har Ez. 





pormcenans SETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
TSS PUTNAM WILL BEGIN THE 
twentieth year of her Family and Day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 
1885. Special advantages for the study of the Languages, 
Music, and Art. Prospectus sent on application to Prin- 
cipal. 


MASSAcHUS SETTS, Roston P 

CHOOL OF EXPRESSION. — VOICE 

& thoroughly trained. Full distinct courses for all 

Professions. Catalogue free. S. 8S. Curry, Ph.D., Free- 
man Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Mass ACHUSETTS, s, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition and 
best of care in all respects. ous” ocation, with fine 
tennis-court. One vacancy. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 2 : 
ROSPECt HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Established in 1869. 


Next year begins September 16, 188: 
James C. Saacom, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy vy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. .—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 
Address for information, 





Ww ILLIAM Ev ERETT, Master. — 








MASSACHUSETTS, West Bri igewater. | 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., nn ‘ambridge, England. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 8S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Petneipat. 


NEw YORK, ¢, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares fos 


the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 








NEw York, Uti 
RS. PIA TT “s SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn .awr, Pa., near Phila- 
delphia, will open in the Autumn of 1885. For rogram 
of graduate and undergraduate courses offered in 1885 
£6, address JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1316 Filbert St.,Phila. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College P. 0. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE.—Under care 
of Friends (Orthodox). In the country, nine miles 
from Philadelphia. Students boarded. C lassical, Sci 
entific, and Engineering Courses. For catalogue and in- 
formation, address 
7 Isaac SHARPLEss, Dean. 
ENNSYLVANIA, Ogenta, P.¢ : 
GON lt LADIES SCHOOL. —THE 
Thirty-sixth Year of this school (Chestnut Street 
Seminary, Philadelphia), the Third at Jay Cooke's pala- 
tial country seat, commences September 23. 
Principals : 
Mary L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, Sy.via J. EASTMAN, 
Address, Ogontz P. O., Montgomery, Co., Pa. 
PENNSYLY ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
455 ANABLE’S English, French, and 
erman Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill 
RS. WAL TER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Perens and Day 
School for Young L Ladies will 1 reopen Se; Sept. 2 21 





Norwood Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
HE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. 
Annual Commencement, Thursday, June - 
Summer School of Hebrew, June 4 to July 
— next year will open on Thursday, S Seteuther 28, 


Spor information, address 
EDWARD T. BARTLETT, Dean, 
50th St. ane Ww oodland Ave. 


PENNSYL VANIA, | Wusr Pam. ADELPHIA. 
4 NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTs, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B. 

IL. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
‘ Dynannical Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 

and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical C hemist), M. 
, E. M., Architect. 

Pat Wu ARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banki ng, F Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV, COURSE IN SHILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Sc lence, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. ‘Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. De- 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MEDICAL ScHOOL. Three-years’ graded course with 
en fourth year. Degree M. D. 

VV vw ScHooL. Two-years’ graded course. De- 


Two-years’ graded course. 


wn 
VILL. VErERINARY ScnooLr. Three yeors’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. S. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in these three schools. 

IX. LAW SCHOOL. Two-years’ course; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. 

BIOLOGICAL ScHOOL, Two- years’ course, with e 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special ge 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-vears’ post 
potuate course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


, 2 Santee inquiry a poms a. 
ev. JESSE 
University of suekebaae West ‘Philadelphia Ba. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Georgetown Heights. 
7 CE DARS. "—A Select School for 
Young Ladies, occupying an entire square of 
well- shaded 4 ground in the northwest section of the city. 
Every facility for a thorough education in English, the 
Languages, Music, and Art Studies. 
Address Miss EARLE, 1916 35th St. 
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Cornell University. 
Courses Leading to De 


Arts, Architecture, History and Political Sci- 
ence, Literature, Natural History, Philosophy, 
Science, Science and Letters, Agriculture, Ana- 
lvtical Chemistry, Chemistry and Physics, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanic 
Arts, Mathematics. 

Entrance Examinations begin at 9 A. M., 
June 15 and September 15, 1885, 

For the University Register, giving full infor- 
mation respecting admission, tree scholarships, 
fellowships, expenses, etc., address 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


“UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA — 


Summer Law Lectures (nine weekly) begin 9th July 
1885, and end 9th September. For circular apply (P. 
University of Va.) to JouN B. MINOR, 

Prof. Com. and Stat. Law 


| oe ANKLIN SCHOOL, GERMNAN- 
town, Phila. A new English and Classical School 
for Boys —will open Sept. 21. Six resident pupils re 
ceived. Prospectus sent on a »plication. 
GEORGE A. Perry, A.M , Head-Master. 


es R. VW. 4. VY.—PROF. ALEX. FLEISCH- 
ZT mann, late of Mrs. Piatt’s Seminary, Utica, N. Y., 
will receive a limited number of persons wishing to study 


German, &c., in his family at his present home in Arn 
stadt, in Thiiringen, Germany. For particulars 


Address 
PROF. J M. CR WwW, Pb.D., Grinnell, lowa. 
Brock WAY TEA CHEFS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 


dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Ww estern, and Southe rn States for ensuing year. 


HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harv ond, 


68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Wants. 


repece 
Urees: 


GERMAN LADY, WHO SPEAKS 
_ English, French, and Italian, teaches music, and 
has had several years’ experience as governess abroad 


and in this country, desires a situation. She would be 
glad to accompany a family to Europe as governess or 


companion. Highest refereuces. Address 
FRAULEIN RAUCHFUSS, 
Care of Otto Rauchfuss, 
224 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
LADY WHO HAS LIVED ABROAD 


£1 for several years would like to take under her 

charge a few young . for travel or study in Europe. 
References: Prof. V Whitney, New Haven; Hon. 

Darwin R. James, W ashitn; gton. D. C. 
Address "i ta We vation. 


N IN STRU CTOR AT HARVARD, 
fi who has studied three years in Europe, desires a 
pesition as teacher of history or the classics. Highest 
references, Address H. E. S., 54 Thayer, Cambridge, Mass. 


1 YOUNG LADY, EXPERIENCED 
i in teaching, desires to yo a family to the 
mountains, giving daily lessons in English, French, and 
music. Address S., office of the Nation. 


PROOF-READER DESIRES A SITU- 


* care of the } 


ation. Has done satisfactory work. 
~ Address * EXPERIENCE,” Office of this paper. 
VOREIGN TRAVEL.—A HARVARD 


graduate, who has taught for a number of years 

and has had some experience in foreign travel, would 

like to take charge of one or two voys who wish to spend 

the months of July = August abroad. 
Address — 8." 45 b: rowbrk dge St., 


Vv RE ‘DMU ND H. SE. ARS, HARVARD 

1874, and for eight years Instructor of Latin and 
Greek in t e University of California, will open a day 
school for young ladies in BOSTON in the coming au 


Cambridge, Mass. _ 


tumn. An experienced lady teacher has been engaged, 
and specialists will also be employed. For circulars and 
detaiJs of information, address 78 Marlboro’ St., Boston. 


References: C. W. Eliot. LL.D., Rev. A. P. Pe abody, D.D., 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, and others. 


VATION W. {NV TED.—FOR JULY 2 
10, and 17, 1884. Y. M.C. A. Library, 23d St. and 
ith Ave. 


EACHERS WANTED FOR THE 
ensuing year: College graduate to teach Classics 
and English in Southern Schvol; salary $800 to $1,000; 
experience not a necessary qualification. Another as 
German instructor. Five positions for lnstrumental and 
Vocal lady music teachers. Teachers wanted for vacan 
cies to be filled in Eastern, Southern, and Western States. 
Send stam for form. J. RaNsom BRIDGE & Co., Eastern 
Te achers Institute, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
ai JA NTED.—A POSITION AS A 
writer upon some good journal, by a young 
man desirous of making journalism the professio n of 
his life, and who, though not so constituted mentally as 
to be egotistically convinced that he will ever challenge 
the admiration of the world by the fruit of his pen, yet 
thinks that he would soon become an effictent aid to the 
journal that will give him a chance of showing what he 
is worth. Willing to work for small remuneration until 
proof of capabilities has been given. 
Address “G.2 Cc. 


,” care of Nation, 


| JO, COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE 
looking for an instructor in Latin. Please commu 
| nicate with L. D., care of the Nation 
| 
gf NTED MICROSCOPE. VEDI 
cal student, who ts at present unat ~4 to pay for 
it, wishes to borrow (or Duy on long time) a good micro 
scope. Best of references given, and perfect care guar 
anteed. Address G., care of the Nation 


Z7ANTED.— POSITION OF LADY 
Principal by one now holding ‘te ‘ha poste 3] 
in acollege. Address “M.D. C..”* Office of Nation 


The Connotton Valley Rail- 
way Company. 


REORGANIZATION MEETING. 


A meeting of the parties to the agreement for the reor 
ganization of the Connotton Valley Railway Company 
and for the readjustment and capitalization of its debt 
and stock, will be held at the office of the General Mana 
ger of said railway, Cleveland, Ohio, on 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 
to elect directors, to decide upon a corporate name and 
to do all things necessary and proper to reorganize said 
company, agreeably to the provisions of said agreement 
and the laws of Ohio, 

WILLIAM J. ROTCH, ) 
JOSEPH B THOM se Reorganization 


ALBERT N. PARI Trustees 
WILLIAM 0. CHAPMAN, \ 


1885, 


A P. TURNER & CO., 
° 50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


{New YorK Stock EXCHANGE. 


Members | putLaDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


|. etal, BROTHERS & CU., 
59 WALL STREET 


Issvz COMMERCIAL anv TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use tn 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 


GOLD MEDAL, PARTS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. Cosfing less than 
one cent a cuy It ts delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily <i 
gested, and admirably adapted for tn 
valids as well as for oe rsons in health 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Ww. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester. Mass 


Hams 





Diamc ond 


44th YEAR. 


The Centennial Commission in 1876 reported 
an award tothese Hams: “ First, the excellent 
flavor of the meat ; second, its good keeping qua- 
lity, demonstrated by the perfect freshness of 
hams cured in 1873." Sold by Prorision Dealers 
and Leading Grocers in Principal Cities, who 
have circulars **How to Cook the * Diamond 
Hams.*” 


Unumounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub 


jects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 
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Scribner & Welford’s| Bohn’s Libraries. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LAWN TENNIS AS AGAME OF SKILL. 
With latest Revised Laws as played by the best 
Clubs. By Lieut. S. C. F. PEILE. 12mo, 
cloth, , ionawasabesetetan ..75 cents 





RUSSIAN PROJECTS AGAINS TINDIA 
FROM THE CZAR PETER TO GENERAL 
SKOBELEFF. By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
With map. 8vo, cloth 





A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HIN- 
DUSTAN, FROM THE FIRST MUSLIM 
CONQUEST TO THE FALL OF THE 
MUGHOL EMPIRE. By H. G. KEENE. 8vo, 


cloth ..... , deuhiaiatdasensidadsaen eae ‘7 2 


THE LOVE SONNETS OF PROTEUS, 
By WILFRED SCAWEN BiuntT. 4th ed, 12mo, 
cloth bskarehee cndadedsdpwedeehcices aren 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPI- 
UM-EATER. Reprinted from the First Edi- 
tion, with notes of De Quincey’s Conversations, 
by RIcHARD WoopHovusg, and other addi- 
tions. Edited by Richard Garnett. New 
volume of the Parchment Library. 12mo, 
Parchment........... 2 40 

*,* All the volumes of this beautiful Library on 
hand and sold separately. 





FRANCE AND FONGKING. A NARRA- 
tive of the campaign of 1884 and the occupa- 
tion of Further India. By JAMES GEORGE 
Scott (Schway Yoe). With map and plans. 
By CI civcinence os ianeed wine eeduenneee $6 40 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE FRENCH 
DISPUTE IN MADAGASCAR. With a map. 
By CAPTAIN 8. P. OLIVER. 8vo, cloth...$3 60 





THE BARS TO BRITISH UNITY ; or, A 
PLEA FOR NATIONAL SENTIMENT. By 
T. D. Wanuiss. Crown 8vo, cloth........ $2 00 





THE PUBLIC 
RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT. Collected 
and Edited by H. J. Leecn. 12mo, cloth.$3 00 





HINTS TOCOLLECTORS OF ORIGINAL 
EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. By CHARLES P. JOHNSON. 12mo0, 
vellum 


ROS ROSARUM EX HORTO POETA- 
RUM: Dew of the Ever-Living Rose, Ga- 
thered from the Poet’s Gardens of Many 
Lands. By E. V. B. 12mo, vellum....... $3 60 


WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG: MEDIA- 
VAL LATIN STUDENTS’ SONGS. Trans- 
lated into English Verse, with an Essay by 
J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Smali 8yo, parch- 
NE cit ccs akniccionkte Neataeesee 46%004eeun $2 40 


TAE DECLINE AND FALL OF WHIST. 
An Old-Fashioned View of New-Fangled Play. 
By the author of *Whist or Bumblepuppy.’ 
PE MIs G5 Kevaemnnevenctanueeesens 75 cts. 





LETTERS OF THE | 


| PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 





A Series Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Ful! Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


WALTON S LIVES OF DONNE, 


Hooker, etc. New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. 
With numerous illustrations. $2. 


GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. 
With the Notes of the Original. A New Translation, 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew 
Lang, M.A. 2 vols. $2.80. 


BURNEY S NOVELS. EVELTI- 
1 vol., Cecilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney come. 
D'arblay). With Introductions and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis, author of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per 
volume, $1.40. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN- 
son, with the Tcur in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. 
New Edition, with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. 
A. Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40 40. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO RE- 

Sotten. Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Es- 

s on Faith and the Common Prayer Book. New 
Edition. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE S LECTURES and 
Notes on Shakespeare and other English Poets, in- 
cluding Mr. Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 
1811, and the Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first col- 
lected. By T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE- TALK 


and Omniana. Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


’ > > 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New 
Eilition, containing pieces hitherto uncollected, a 
Life of the Author, and Notes from various sources. 
By J. W. M. ‘Gibbe. In five Taeeen. Vol. IIL, con- 
taining The Citizen of the World, Polite Learning 
in Europe. Now ready. $1.40. 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY, 


pres iy Pay” of Banking. Revised to the 


Year 188 8. Michie, Deputy Manager of the 
Royal Denk of ‘Scotland, London. With Portrait of 
Gil 2vols. $4. 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 


Translated, with Introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 
~ Vol. L—Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Politi- 

cal Treatise. IIl.—Improvement of the Understand- 
ing, Ethics, Letters. 00. 


DANTE. —/IL PURGATORIO: a 
Literal Prose Translation. By W. E. Dugdale. With 
+e, "Text of the Original and Explanatory Notes. 


DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a 


Literal Prose Translation, with the Tex? of the Origi 
= collated ad E = ro — ~~ on the 

e, an xplanatory Notes. By John A. Car- 
lyle, iyle, MD. $2.00, 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE 


Painters. (In6 vols) Vol. VI., just published, being 
a Commentary, containin Notes and Emendations 
from the Italian Edition of Milanesi and other sources. 
J. P. Richter, Ph.D., author of ‘ The Literary Works 

of Leonardo da Vinci,’ "&c. $1.40. 
Newly 


Translated, with Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. ee and 
the late George Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60 


PLUTARCH’S MORALS: Theo- 


sophical Essays, Translated by C. W. King, M. ns au- 
thor of ‘ The Gnostics and their Remains,’ $2.0¢ 


GOETHE'S EARLY AND MIS- 


cellaneous Letters, including Letters to his Bete, 
with Notes and a Short Sosraphy, bs by "a oem, 
tor of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Trave é 


GOETHE'S MISCELLAN EO US 


Travels, including Letters from Switzerland, Cam- 
ae ® F in ike Stege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 
Translated L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.40. 


LESSIN GC "S WORKS. Translated 
from the German. Vol. I.--Tragedies and ‘ Nathan 
the Wise.’ Vol. Il.—Comedies. Vol. III.—Laokoon, 
Hamburg Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With 
portrait, &c. 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND 
Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science. Trans- 
lated, with Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort 
Bax, author of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of 
Kant. $2.00. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC 
Works. A new Translation in English Prose, by C. H. 
Wall. With ashbort Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those 
NEW CATALOGUE OF SPORTING BOOKS, ALSO OF CHOICE, RARE, AND 


stock, also one devotéd to Music and 
interested. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS READY. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Catalogues of our regular 





NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 
the Work of the American Committee of 
Revision of the Authorized English Version 
of the Bible. Prepared from the documents 
and correspondence of the Committee. By 
Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Pamphlet, 75 pp. 
50 cents. 


WITHIN THE CAPES. By Ho- 
ward Pyle. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


“Mr. Pyle, who is well known as an artist, de- 
serves to be better known asa writer of fiction. . . . 
‘Lhe book indicates a reserve of power which the 
author may use in more ambitious works of fic- 
tion. But this one is so thoroughly good as to 
satisfy ali readers.”-—Philadetphia Bulletin. 


ACROSS THE CHASM. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1. 


“The anonymous writer has a delicate hand. 
Nothing can be more freshly and prettily writ- 
ten than the last few pages, when Louis and 
Margaret meet and peace is made. It is a little 
ioyl ofits kind. . . . *Across the Chasm’ not 
being an impalpable story, but havingalive young 
woman and a live man in its pages, deserves hearty 
commendation.”—New York Times. 


PROSE WRITINGS OF N. P. 
Willis. Selected by Henry A. Beers. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.50. 

“The selections have been made with admirable 
judgment, and they give the reader a very good 


idea of what Willis was at his best.”—Boston 
Courier. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS. 
By Stepniak, author of ‘ Underground Rus- 
sia.’ Rendered into English by William 
Westall. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE: 


“1 READILY COMPLY WITH THE KIND 
DESIRE OF MESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS, OF NEW YORK, IN DECLARING 
THAT I AUTHORIZE THIS AMERICAN RE- 
PRINT OF MY ‘RUSSIA UNDER THE 
TZARS.’” 


** Stepniak’s new book is a terrible indictment of 
the Government of Russia. . . The readers of 
the Times do not need to be told that ‘when Step- 
niak makes a charge he supports it with an impres- 
sive array of facts and a vigorous simplicity of 
style.”— London Times. 


THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 
By Frank R. Stockton. 1 vol.,12mo. Sum- 
mer edition, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


This is a new and popular edition of one of the 
most delightful and most famous volumes of 
genuine American humor. 


OBITER DICTA. 1 volume, 16mo, 
with an American preface, $1.00. 


“Something pleasant to read and delightful to 
own ; a bit of literature to be brought out fre- 
quently and read to an old friend, but to lend with 
caution. The author perfectly preserves the spirit 
ot histitle ; his criticism is enjoyable less because 
it tg keen than because it is so careless.”—The 
Critic. 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. By 
Commander W.S. Schley, U.S.N., and Prof. 
J. Russell Soley, U.S.N. With maps and 
numerous illustrations. 1 vol., Svo, $3.0. 


“ This isan admirable record of one of the - ~ 
thrilling episodes of Arctic adventure. . . 
every respect the narrative is a model of good 
taste.”—New York Tribune. 





*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, post free, on receipt af price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
43-745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1885. 


The Week. 


Tue sessions of the National Commercial 
Convention at Atlanta last week demon- 
strated the fact that the South has made most 
encouraging progress toward the acceptance of 
sound financial views during the past few 
years. Though formerly it has been the 
stronghold of opposition to a national bank- 
rupt law and of support for silver coinage, 
yet on Wednesday, when the question was taken 
whether the public interests require the enact- 
ment of a general bankrupt law, 105 delegates 
from Southern States voted in the affirmative, 
as against 127 the other way; while on Thurs- 
day, the suspension of silver coinage 
received the large majority of 133 to 89 votes 
from the Southern delegates alone. On each 
question the Northern representatives voted 
overwhelmingly on the right side, but that 
expected. The expression of 
however, is as surpris- 





was to be 
Southern opinion, 
ing as it is gratifying. It is the more 
striking in the case of the silver ques- 
tion because the Colorado delegates made 
a peculiarly strong and cunning attempt to 
secure a- coalition of the South and the ex- 
treme West ; Mr. Symes, the Republican Con- 
gressman-elect from that State, going so far 
as to declare his readiness to defy the party 


lash at Washington, and support liberal 
appropriations for the Mississippi River 


improvement and other Southern schemes, 
in return for Southern silver votes. The 
spokesman of South Carolina expressed the 
feeling of his constituency when he replied that 
a radical change had taken place since the 
Bland bill was passed by the aid of 
Representatives from that State, and that her 
bankers were now all but unanimous in 
favor of suspending the coinage. No- 
thing can arrest this swelling tide of 
Southern sentiment in favor of sound busi- 
ness policies; and since this decisive vote of 
the Atlanta Convention, there is an excellent 
prospect that Congress will pass an act sus- 
pending silver coinage early in the next scs- 
sion. 





on Wednesday Mr. 
S. Dana Horton, of Ohio, spoke on the 
silver question from the standpoint of a 
bi-metallist, in favor of the Senate Finance 
Committee’s bill of last session, which pro- 
vided for the calling of anew monetary con- 
ference, and, in the event of its failure to se- 
cure an international agreement for free coinage 
on a common basis before the Ist of August, 
1886, required the Secretary of the Treasury 
to discontinue the coinage of standard sil- 
ver dollars. Mr. Horton was a delegate to 
the Paris conferences of 1878 and 1881, and 
has sacrificed a great deal of time to the cause 
of bi-metallism during the past nine years. 
Mr. Horton and Mr. Francis A. Walker are 
the leaders of a small but persevering band of 
economists who believe in the double or alter- 
nate standard, and who hold that it is possible 


In the Convention 





to yoke the two metals, gold and _ silver, 
together by law, provided a sufticient: number 
of nations join together forthe purpose, so that 
their relative market values shall remain fixed 
and unchangeable. They are as much opposed 
to the single silver standard as to the single gold 
standard. If, in default of a suitable interna- 
tional agreement, a single standard is necessary 
for the United States, they would prefer the gold 
standard because it is the standard of other civi 
lized countries. They have nothing whatever in 
common with Mr. Bland and his followers, 
They opposed the Bland bill in the beginuing. 
They accepted the Allison bill, which was sub 
stituted in place of Mr. Bland’s measure, because 
it contemplated international bi-metallism and 
made provision for the Paris Conference of 
1878, to which both Mr. Horton and Mr. Walker 
When the Conference 
failed, tuey urgedthe immediate suspension of 


were sent as delegates, 


silver coinage by the United States for the pur 
pose of ** putting a pressure” upon Europe,and 
especially upon England, through the decline 
in the price of silver, which they believed 
They 
have since advocated the same policy,and have 
been supported by Cernuschi, De Laveleye, 
and most of the theorists of 
Europe. 


would be the inevitable consequence. 


bi-metallic 


The story told by Secretary Whitney in his 
letter to the Commandant of the Mare Island 
Navy-yard touching the repairs of the Mohican 
has all the charm of a romance. The Mohéean 
is a small wooden ship of about 1,900 tons dis 
placement. As a man-of-war, we need hardly 
say, she is now worthless. She might, asa 
cruiser, catch an enemy's sailing vessels in a 
calm or if the wind were light; but from the 
fighting ships of any other maritime Power 
she would have to seek safety in flight. She 
was taken out of commission in 1872, and im 
stead of being sold or broken up, they set to 
work to ‘‘ repair” her During the thirteen 
years which have since elapsed, the ‘* repairs ” 
have steadily continued, until now their cost 
has reached *‘ three times,” says Mr. Whitney, 
‘what a new ship of the same characterand class 
could have been built for”—or $900,000, More 
extraordinary still,two-thirds of this amount has 
been spent on her within the last three years, 
under the administration of Secretary ** Bill’ 
Chandler, as true and faithful a Republican as 
ever trod a deck. Moreover, there was, when 
the present Administration came into power, no 
sign that the repairs were near an end. There 
Was apparently no limit to the amount of 
repairing the Mo? could stand. She 
was evidently a Republican ship, and would 
bear repairing as long as the party remained 
in power. Mr. Whitney's letter seems to 
call for some answer from our old friend 
** Bill,” who is now up in New Hampshire; 
but we notice 


from the specc hes he has 


lately been making that what occupies bis 
mind is the condition of the negroes at the 
South in the matter of the suffrage. It is im 
possible that under these circumstances he can 
stop to explain why he repaired the Mohican 
somuch, Wait till there is no ‘‘ solid South,” 








| 


till there are no Rebel brigadiers, and,our word 
for it, he will clear it all up. 


Secretary Whitney evidently meant what he 
said when he wrote his letter of last month to 
the commandant of the Mare Island Navy 
yard about the abuses in the conduct of that 
establishment. After directing the summary 
discharge of certain foremen, who were proved 
to have openly forced their employees to vote the 
straight party ticket, Mr. Whitney gave notice 
that ‘‘if 
like it, or any attempt to coerce the vote of the 


any similar proceeding, or anything 


employees of the yard by foremen or supertor 
officers should take place hereafter, whether in 
the interest of the 
wise, 1 will apply 


dominant party or other. 
a similar remedy.” The 
first enforcement of this order is made at Nor 
folk, Va. Charges having been made that the 
recently appointed foreman of shipsmiths and 
foreman of laborers in the Navy-vand at that 
point were engaged in running the Democratic 
City Convention the other day, the comman 
dant of the yard has called upon them to deny 
the allegation under their signatures or be dis 
charged. He has also prohibited pohtical discus 
sions in the yard, and says that any employ ce 
who takes a conspicuous part in politics will 
lose his position ‘his is so obviously the cot 
rect rule of conduct for a Government estab 
lishment that its promulgation should oceasion 
no remark; and vet the adoption of such a rule 
involves a reform of the greatest importance 
The navy-yards have hitherto been run. pri 
marily as party machines, and to make them 
business institutions is to effect a tadical 
transformation in their character. It is most 
eratifving to find that Secretary Whitney, at 
least, is in earnest in enforcing the rule laid 
down in Mr. Cleveland’s civil-service reform 
‘‘offensive partisans” but 
‘*their successors” ‘‘should be taught that effi 


ciency, fitness, and devotion to public duty are 


letter, that not only 


the conditions of their continuance in public 
place, and that the quiet and unobtrusive ex- 
ercise of individual political rights is the 
reasonable measure of their party service.” 
The good effects of a change in the national 
Administration are already visible in the 
management of the New York Custom- 
One of Secretary Manning’s | first 
acts, after he took charge of the Treasury 
Department, was to direct all collectors to 
eut down the expenses of their establish- 
ments as much as should be possible with- 


house, 


out impairing the efficiency of the service. 
The result is, that Mr. Robertson finds 
only $227,000 needed = for =the _ pay- 
roll of the New York  Custom-house 
it, May, although he demanded $256, 
(0) on this account for the month preced 
ing the Presidential election. In other words, 
the Collector confesses that a reduction of a 
full ninth can be made in the running expenses 
without harm to the public interests, humili 
ating as such an admission of extravagant 
management must necessarily be to him. 
If Mr. Robertson, with the natural motive 
to conceal reckless expenditures, has to own 
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up to the fact that $29,000 a month can 
be saved as well as not, there is no 
question that a thorough overhauling of the 
establishment by a new chief committed to 
a businesslike administration would show the 
feasibility of much more thorough retrench- 
ment. These disclosures regarding the Cus- 
tom-house, when contrasted with the show- 
ing for the Post-office, illustrate the differ- 
ence between the management of a public 
office on business principles and its conduct 
by a professional politician. 





Mr. Vilas and every other Democrat who 
thinks there should be a change made in post- 
masterships for any other reason than ‘“‘ offen- 
sive partisanship ” or want of efficiency, should 
explain to the public in what way Democratic 
policy differs from Republican policy with re- 
gard to post-offices. The business of a post- 
office is the receipt, despatch, and distribution 
of letters, the sale of postage stamps, and the 
giving and cashing of money-orders. Now, in 
what does the Democratic way of doing 
these things differ from the Republican 
way ? If it does differ seriously, we ought to 
have a general change, but we have as yet re- 
ceived no explanation on this point. Havethe 
Democrats a different mode of sorting letters ? 
Would they despatch mails at greater or at less 
intervals, or by different routes? Are they op- 
posed to free delivery in cities, and would they 
recur to the old box system? Do they think there 
is too much letter writing, and that the postage 
ought to be higher? Are they opposed to postal 
conventions with monarchical countries or to 
the admission of letters from European pau- 
pers? In a word, what is itin the Demo- 
cratic view of post-offices which makes it de- 
sirable that when a Democratic Administration 
comes into power, the postmasters should be 
Democrats ? If there be a Democratic way of 
managing post-oflices, the country ought to 
know what it is, and it ought to be an issue at 
the elections. 








No friend of honest government has any 
tears to shed over the announcement that the 
new Administration has begun the removal of 
the Mahone postmasters in Virginia, and in- 
tends to make thorough work of the job. The 
nonchalance with which the last Administra- 
tion turned over the Federal patronage in the 
Old Dominion to a most odious political boss 
for his personal aggrandizement, marked the 
lowest depth which the spoils theory of oftice has 
touched in this country, Scarcely anything 
which has happened in the South since the war 
has done so much to bring the Federal Govern- 
ment into contempt as this ostentatious support 
by the Republican party of the worst sort of Ma- 
chine rule in combination with open and avow- 
ed repudiation. The cause of public honesty and 
political morals cannot be better served than by 
the dislodging of the whole gang of Mahonites 
now in office. 





The nomination of Edmund G. Ross as Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico recalls an interesting 
period in our political history. Ross is a Wis- 
consin man, who drifted out to Kansas in the 
stormy days of its early existence, and became 
prominent enough in State politics to receive first 
an appointment by the Governor in 1866 to fill a 





vacancy in the United States Senate, and sub- 
sequently an election by the Legislature for 
the unexpired term of more than four years. 
He cut no great figure at the capital, and was 
generally counted only as one of the then over- 
whelming Republican majority in the Senate. 
When the party managers conceived the scheme 
of supplanting Andrew Johnson with Ben Wade 
by the device of an impeachment trial, they never 
thought of such a thing as the Kansas Sena- 
tor’s taking any other part in the proceedings 
than to record his answer of ‘‘ guilty” when 
he should be asked his judgment as to the 
President. The rumors of his wavering were 
a startling surprise, and when his vote, joined 
with that of the half-dozen other Repub- 
lican dissentients, served to defeat the carefully 
worked-up project, the indignation of the Re- 
publican leaders knew no bounds. Ross had 
less reserve of reputation and character to 
draw upon than Fessenden, Trumbull, and 
the rest, and he was accused of having 
been bought to vote for acquittal, though 
no evidence to sustain the charge was 
ever produced. When his term expired, he 
sank into obscurity beneath the storm of 
obloquy which his course had aroused, and he 
had hard work for a while to get a chance to 
make a bare living at his old trade of type- 
setting. Some years ago he moved to New Mexi- 
co and began life over again, and the 
revolution of last fall has now resulted in giv- 
ing him a fresh start in politics. He will 
probably make a good enough Governor of the 
Territory, but he can never again render the 
public such signal service as fell to his lot in 
1868, when he helped to save the country from 
a terrible blunder. 





The spoilsmen everywhere are indefatigable 
in their efforts to break down the reform pol- 
icy. Hardly have the friends of the merit 
system succeeded in defeating the assault of 
the politicians in this State, who sought to get 
in their entering wedge by exempting soldiers 
from the operation of the Civil-Service Law, 
when they are called upon to oppose a similar 
onset in Massachusetts. A member of the Sen- 
ate the other day introduced a bill authorizing 
the appointment to office of honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors without passing 
an examination, and it has been rushed through 
the body almost before the public was aware 
that it was being considered. The measure 
was strongly fought by an ex-soldier member, 
who declared that not a quarter of his old as- 
sociates wanted any change, since they were 
perfectly satisfied with the preference which the 
present law gives them over other applicants who 
pass examinations with them. The real motive 
of the other side was frankly confessed by one 
Senator, who declared that he favored the bill 
because he was opposed to the whole civil- 
service reform scheme, which—with the ‘‘ in- 
tense Americanism” that the Sun used to 
admire so much in Mr. Blaine—he denounced 
as having been ‘‘ borrowed from China.” The 
close vote of 19 to 16 by which the bill was 
passed leaves a hope that time to secure an ex- 
pression of public opinion, and especially of 
soldier opinion, may secure its defeat in the 
other branch, as happened in this State; but 
in any case the incident will serve to 
show the friends of civil-service reform the 





necessity for being constantly on their guard 
against insidious attempts at its overthrow. 





The demoralization in which the Blaine 
campaign left the Republican party has never 
before been so forcibly and disgracefully 
manifested as in the action of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature last week. The lower branch 
recently passed, by a vote of almost 2 to 1, a so- 
called Dynamite Bill, which proposed new safe- 
guards against the use of the explosive for the 
unlawful destruction of life or property, 
‘* within or without the commonwealth.” The 
measure appears to have been a reasonable and 
proper one, such as would have been adopted 
without question before the days of ‘‘ Blaine 
Irishmen.” But one of these men was a member 
of the Legislature, and under his leadership the 
large Republican majority recanted its previ- 
ous action and defeated the bill by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. There were no concealments about 
the business. The ‘‘Blaine Irishman” boldly de- 
clared that the Republicans must choose between 
the friendship of the Irish voters who, like him 
self, ‘were convinced by Republican arguments 
and voted for Mr. Blaine last year,” and the 
duty of denying them the right of making Mas- 
sachusetts their base of eperations with dyna- 
mite against Great Britain. In short, they must 
abandon theattempt to do their duty as civilized 
men, or lose the support of the dynamiters. 
This was the naked issue, and when the 
House, with 166 out of its 240 members Re- 
publicans, was called to meet it, it declared 
three to one in favor of the dynamiters on a 
viva-voce vote, while the small minority shrank 
from going on record when a demand was 
made for the yeas and nays. The Republican 
party in Massachusetts is thus fairly started on 
its new line of policy, and it will be interesting 
to compare the results achieved under the con- 
trol of its dynamiters with those which fol- 
lowed the somewhat different leadership of its 
John A. Andrews. 





The sale of $1,740,000 of Connecticut State 
3 per cent. bonds at a price slightly above par 
is a new and striking illustration of the 
plethora of capital secking investment on the 
highest security. Hitherto no borrowers in 
this country, except the United States Govern- 
ment, have been able to obtain money at as low 
arate as 3 per cent., except on the pledge of 
property in hand sufficient to realize the debt. 
The sale of Connecticut bonds establishes in 
one sense the rate of interest on time loans 
where the risk is at the minimum. The credit 
of the State of Connecticut is at the present 
time superior to that of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, or Italy, and in- 
ferior only to that of the United States. 





Bishop Littlejohn, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, is a witness the weight of whose 
testimony cannot easily be impugned by the 
religious press when he gives his evidence re- 
garding the relations of the Protestant denomi- 
nations to the masses in our great cities. The 
facts bearing on this question which he present- 
ed in his annual address before the Convention 
of his church in Brooklyn last week are most im- 
pressive. He shows, in the first place, that the 
ancient title, ‘‘ City of Churches,” has become 
a most absurd misnomer for Brooklyn, since 
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it now has only one place of worship to each 
2,624 people, which is a less proportion than is 
found in any other city in the country. He 
estimates that nearly a third of the population 
is not touched, directly or indirectly, by any 
form of evangelical work, and he confesses that 
this ratio is annually growing. He reports 
that the most populous ward in the city, with 
over 50,000 souls, has but eleven places of 
worship, ‘‘ mostly small,” while a recent 
visitation of one portion of this region disclosed 
the fact that, of 600 families, 450 were without 
Bibles or any other Christian reading. He closes 
his address with a vigorous plea for religious 
work in the city of Brooklyn, whose ‘‘uncared- 
for, unvisited, unchristianized masses appeal 
to us with a ery more piercing than that from 
the heart of Asia or Africa, or from the fron- 
tiers and Territories of our own land.” No 
more forcible presentation of the growing 
alienation between the churches and the work- 
ing classes has ever been made than the con 
fession of this eminent Bishop. 





The surrender of Poundmaker, one of Riel’s 
leading Indian allies, with his force of over 
2,000 men, leaves only the chief Big Bear 
with a few hundred followers still in rebellion, 
and the final collapse of the movement cannot be 
long postponed. Butthe embarrassments of the 
Canadian Government over this matter are by 
no means ended. The proper disposition of Riel 
is an exceedingly ugly question. There seems 
to be little doubt that the fellow is a ‘‘ crank,” 
and yet there has been too much method in his 
madness for his performances to be excused as 
the antics of a lunatic. Moreover,there is no ques- 
tion that some of his grievances were real ones. 
The issue of land patents, for example, which 
is the most important exercise of authority in 
a new country, has been sadly mismanaged, 
the officials too often playing directly into the 
hands of the speculators and permitting gross 
wrongs upon honest settlers. The French ele- 
ment of the population is so thoroughly convine- 
ed that Riel had much justification that it will 
bitterly resent any severity in his treatment. It 
is also clear that Riel would not have been 
able to secure the help of the Indians if they 
had not been exasperated by a long series 
of frauds perpetrated upon them by the Indian 
agents of the Government, who have in many 
cases stolen the larger part of the funds appro- 
priated for the maintenance of their wards. 





The Russian budget for the current year has 
been published. It shows an excess of expen- 
ditures over receipts. It is proposed to cover 
the deficit by a tax on business profits, the 
equivalent of an income tax of three or four 
per cent., and by increased customs duties. The 
estimates are ona peace basis, no allowance 
being made for the contingency of a war on 
the frontier of Afghanistan. The embarrass- 
ments of the Treasury are increasing from 
year to year, and there is now a threatened de- 
ficiency in the winter-wheat crop from lack 
of rain. 





There is a growing opinion in England that 
the proper line of defence for India is India 
itself and not Afghanistan. This conception 
is opposed to the notions of the pamphleteers 
and the greater part of the press, but is sup- 





Lord Salisbury, Lord Kimberly, Lord Cran- 
| brook, and by the Eronomist newspaper, 
| which undoubtedly represents in this par- 
| ticular the conservative business interests 
of the United Kingdom. Since the 

ment of the war fever, people have begun 
to ask themselves what security they have 
against a fresh advance on the part of Russia, 
which everybody believes will take place 
whenever her later conquests shall be secured 
and her lines of communication perfected. 
The more this question is agitated, the plainer 
it appears that Afghanistan cannot serve as a 
buffer against Russian aggression unless Eng 
land occupies and fortifies the country. This 
is exactly what the Afghans will not permit. 
They have fought for their independence 
against England in two considerable wars, in 
both of which they were successful. They are 
willing to have English help to fight against 
Russia, but not at the expense of surrendering 
their fortresses and the command of their ar- 
mies, nor will they as yet consent to the 
building of a railroad from Quetta to 
Herat, which will be an indispensable con 
dition to the defence of the latter when- 
ever the Russian railway — shall have 
been pushed forward to Sarakhs. There is, 
| therefore, says the Duke of Argyll, no logic in 
a defensive line at a place where the defenders 
are not allowed to dispose of their forces in 
their own way and to the best advantage. In- 
dia, he contends, must rely, as other countries 
do, upon her own resources and military 
strength. She has a population exceeding that 
of Russia, while her financial resources when 
supplemented by those of England are vastly 
greater than those of her antagonist. She has 
the advantage in a war on her northern fron- 
tier of proximity to her base, while Russia 
is weakened for offensive war by every 
step she takes toward the Suliman range. 
This range can be rendered practically im 
pregnable by fortifications at an estimated cost 
of $25,000,000, or less than half the sum voted 
to Mr. Gladstone for the military and naval 
service afew weeks ago. A feeling of security 
has grown up in London grounded upon these 
considerations, but it would not be safe for 
Russia to draw the inference that England will 
submit to any amount of bullying on the outer 
line of defence merely because she has an inner 
line which she considers safe 
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There is,even before the general election, which 
will probably take place in November, som: 
chance of a split in the British Cabinet over 
the Irish Coercion Act between the Whigs and 
the Radicals. That is to say, Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Chamberlain, who represent the Radi 
cal element in the Cabinet, are reported to be 
resolutely opposed to a renewal of the Act and 
ready to retire if the renewal be proposed: while 
Sir William Harcourt, and Lord Spencer, who 
is specially charged with the Irish affairs, are 
just as strenuous in insisting on the renewal in 
some shape. The act was passed originally for 
three years, which are on the point of expiring. 
Ever since the passage of the Land Act, crime 
and outrage have been rapidly diminishing, and 
the country is now on the whole very peace- 
able. The Radicals say that this is the result 





of remedial legislation; but the Whigs, in 


ported with force by the Duke of Argyll, by 





cluding Lord Spencer, are satisfied that if the 
Executive were no longer armed with the 
powers given by the Coercion Act, outrages 
would rapidly revive, and life and property | 


some districts become just as insecure as © 


| They point in support of this view to the larg 
| number of persons all over the country who 


now live uader special police protection, and 
who do not believe that if the Act expi 
would continue to live at all for many days. The 
Radicals maintain that as long as the island is 
ruled by an Englishman who has no relation t 
the country, and is armed with arlntrary poli 


power, there never will be any permanent 
restoration of order; that his presence acts 
will act, and bas alwavs acted as a constant 
provocation to disorder; tha in View of tt 

intense national feeling, which now plays » 


prominent a part in the Lrish pr 


Whole machinery of coercion in English hands 
has on the Irish the effect of a standing insult 
the more particularly as there is not! \ 
about it, this being the fiftieth Coercion Act 
passed since the union Moreo. hev beltev 
that the experiment of governing Ire! 
nominally as part of England under t] 
Constitution, but in realitv as a Crown ¢ 

ny, has totally failed after eighty vears of trial 
and that its continuance on 1) ey f ar 
election, which will powerfully reinfot 
Nationalist party in the House of Commons, and 


produce most disastrous effects 
into the House a large body of furious partisans 


ina revolutionary tentper, and bent on mis 


Denmark, being a sma mtry ving 
to be revolutionary on small seal Phe 
Folkething, or Lower House, has alwavs had 
& great animosity to the army. and has re 
peatedly refused to vote the money required 
for its support. Now, it has resolved upen a 
still more radical course, and in order to em 
phasize its disapproval of the Es Ministry 
has cut down the ofticial budget bv some nine 
million kroner. The Government has endeavored 
to persuade the House to pass a provisional bud 
get, but this request has naturally been refused 
A complete deadlock is the result The King 
is afraid of the leaders of the Left pr Liberal 
party, and does not dare to intrust the reins of 
government fo any one who questions the di 
vine right of monarchs. So he prefers to keep 
in power a ministrv which has but seventeen 


followers in the Folkething (even some of these 


being uncertain) and which is detested by the 


eTeat majority of the people To account for 
this singular situation, it must be remembered 


that the Danish Left, since it made common 
with the 
cialistic proclivities, has lost the ce nfidence 
of the more conservative middle 
is possibly this consciousness on the part of the 
party leaders (Berg and Boisen) that they have 
lost more than they have gained by the coali 
tion, whici has occasioned the recent split of 
the Left into two camps, the Danish party and 
the Europeans. The former constitute the 


cause extreme radicals, with so 


class; and it 


more conservative wing, and adhere to national 
methods and a progressive national develop- 
ment, while the latter have declared war against 
the whole existing socia! order. The two Jews, 
George and Edward Brandes (the former a well 
known man of letters), are the most conspicuous 
men of this ultra-radical faction 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(Wepvespay, May 20, to TuRsDAy, May 26, 1885, in- 
clusive. } 


DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND on Thursday appointed 
D. V. O’Leary to be Postmaster at Albany, 

N. Y. R.M. T. Hunter was appointed Col- 
lector of Customs for the District of Tappa- 
hannock, Va. Forty yearsago he was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and was sub- 
sequently elected to the United States Senate, 
where he served for fourteen years, until July, 
1861, when he was expelled ontLe ground of 
participation in the Rebellion. He was Secre- 
tary of State of the Confederacy and a member 
of the Confederate Senate. 


On Saturday the President appointed Walter 
H. Bunn to be Marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York 


Colonel Frank H. Pierce, a nephew of Presi- 
dent Pierce, has been appointed Consul to Ma- 
tanzas, Cuba. 


Mr. G. V. N. Lothrop, recently appointed 
Minister to Russia, has published a satisfactory 
reply to the 7'ribune’s recent attack upon his in- 
tegrity asalawyer. On Friday the House of 
Represe sentatives of Mic thigan, ignoring all party 
lines, passed a resolution unanimously, bearing 
tes imony to his high personal and professional 
worth, and approving his appointment by 
President Cleveland. 


The bar of Detroit, Mich., at a meeting on 
Monday, passed resolutions eulogistic of Mr. 
Lothrop, one of which was as follows: ‘‘That 
the recent re — ation of an opinionof Justice 
Potter, of the New York Court of Appeals, con- 
cerning the professional conduct of the Hon. G. 
V. N. Lothrop in the Phenix Bank case, in a 
transaction which occurred more than thirty 
years ago, brings to the attention of this bar no- 
thing which it has not long known, nothing 
which it has not fully considered, and nothing 
which has ever shaken or diminished in the 
smallest degree our unquestioning confidence in 
Mr. Lothropas a man and a lawyer of the high- 
est integrity, our esteem for his professional and 
personal character, and our admiration for his 
unstained professional life of more than forty 
years.” 


Captain George E. Belknap has been ordered 
to duty as Superintendent of the Naval Ob- 
servatory in W ashington, June 1, to succeed 
Rear-Admiral Samuel R. Franklin. 


Zachariah Montgomery, of California, was 
on Monday formally appointed Assistant At- 
torney-General for the Interior Department. 


The Postmaster-General has awarded to the 
American Bank Note Company, of this city, 
the contract for furnishing postage stamps for 
the next four years at $101,516 82 per annum 
for the ordinary stamps, and $2,442 79 for 
postage-due and other issues of stamps, making 
a total of $103,959 61 per annum. 


The Agricultural Department has $38 to its 
credit. Commissioner Colman is in a very 
great embarrassment. He can do practically 
nothing until the end of the fiscal year. 


An interesting discovery, said to have been 
made by Appointment-Clerk Higgins in the 
Treasury Department, is that the records of 
the departments contain many cases in which 
Government employees seek to retain their po- 
sitions on the strength of false claims to military 
service in the late war. 


Geronimo and fifty Chiricahua bucks broke 
away from the San Carlos Reservation on May 
17, and headed for the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, in Mexico. General Crook ordered all 
the available troops from Forts Apache, Bowie, 
Grant, and Thomas in the field, and a com- 
pany of cavalry from Fort Apache went in hot 
pursuit. 
of people in their flight. 





The Indians have massacred a number | 


Captain Smith, of the Fourth Cavalry, had 
a fight last Friday with the Apaches in the 
Mogollon Mountains, twenty miles west of 
Alma, N. M. The Indians were routed. On 
Monday, the soldiers attacked the Indians on 
the Blue River, Arizona, but were compelled to 
retreat with three of their number wounded. 


By order of the Secretary of War the follow- 
ing telegram was on Monday sent to the com- 
manding generals of the divisions of the Pacific 
and of the Missouri: ‘“ Use every exertion possi- 
ble, and call for all assistance of Federal troops 
you may require, to suppress Indian outbreak 
in Arizona and New Mexico. These outrages 
must be stopped in the shortest time possible, 
and every precaution taken to prevent their oc- 
currence in the future.” 


Judge Bond, of the United States Circuit 
Court, rendered a decision on Monday at 
Richmond, Va., concerning the public debt of 
that State, which gives practical effect to the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court and virtually wipes out everything done 
by the Virginia Legislature in that direction. 
He decreed that when a taxpayer tenders cou- 
pons for his taxes, he has thereby paid his 
taxes ; that he may deposit his coupons in 
court, and the clerk thereof shall give him a 
receipt certifying that by order of Court his 
tax is paid; that the collector of taxes is for- 
ever enjoined from levying upon the taxpay- 
er’s property, and that the collector shall pay 
the costs of each suit he forces the taxpayer to 
bring. 

It is believed that ex-Congressman John 
Wise will be the Readjuster candidate for 
Governor of Virginia. 


Senator Sherman, of Ohio, has formally an- 
nounced himself as a candidate for reélec- 
tion, 


The Commercial Convention at Atlanta, Ga., 
on Wednesday voted 263 to 153 in favor of a 
national bankrupt law. On Thursday a reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Hankey, of Colorado, 
that the interests of the country require the 
continued coinage of silver, was defeated by an 
overwhelming vote. Fully one-half of the 
Southern delegates voted in the negative. The 
President and the Treasury officials learned 
with much satisfaction of this action. Presi- 
dent Cleveland has expressed the opinion that 
the South has in the last few months taken an 
active interest in the silver question. 


The Legislature in extra session at Alba- 
ny, on Friday, passed a State census bill 
simil: ir to the one recently vetoed by Governor 
Hill, and then adjourned sine die. ‘The 
measure was carried through by the Repub- 
licans. Governor Hill says the bill is even 
worse than the first one. The Democratic 
members of the Legislature have issued an ad- 
dress to the people on the subject of the State 
census, 


Governor Hill has signed the ‘‘ Life and 
Limb” Bill (for protecting employees against 
rickety scaffolds), ithe bill to prevent private 
bankers from holding themselves out as a 
bank, and two amendments to the Military 

Code. 


The Niagara Park Commissioners at a meet- 
ing on Saturday appointed V. Welch assistant 
secretary, With power to look after the interests 
of the State until a superintendent is appointed. 
The Comptroller expects to be at the Falls be- 
tween July 10 and 15 to pay for land taken. 
The expectation now is that the park will be 
opened to the public about July 15 with appro- 
priate services. 

Severe tornadoes visited Alton, Il., and 
Concord, O., on Sunday, doing considerable 
damage to property and to the crops in the 
neighborhood 

Fourteen girls and one young man perished in 
a fire at a printing establishment in Cincinnati on 
Thursday afternoon. The fire was checked in 


fifteen minutes, and caused a pecuniary loss of 
There was no fire escape. 


only $5,000, 





Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of 
State under President Arthur, died at his resi- 
dence in Newark on W ednesday after a long 
illness. Mr. Frelinghuysen was a member of 
a distinguished New Jersey family. He was 
born in 1817, and was graduated at Rutgers 
College and became a successful lawyer. 
During the war he was Attorney-General of 
New Jersey. In 1866 he was appointed to 
succeed United States Senator Wright, and 
was afterward elected by the Legislature to fill 
the remainder of Mr. Wright's term. He was 
retlected in 1871. The year previous he had 
declined President Grant’s offer of the English 
Mission. He was one of the members of the 
Electoral Commission of 1877. As Secretar 
of State, Mr. Frelinghuysen’s last active work 
was the negotiation of the numerous com- 
mercial treaties which marked the close of 
President Arthur’s Administration. Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen was regarded by New Jersey as one 
of her ablest and most upright public men. 

Professor Oren Root, for nearly fifty years 
professor of mathematics at Hamilton Coilege, 
Clinton, died on Friday night. 

Mr. Samuel Jones, Professor Emeritus of 
Physics and Chemistry of the Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa., died on 


Friday. 
Mother Josephine Charles, founder of the 
Roman Catholic Order of the Sisters of the 


Holy Family, died in New Orleans on Wednes 
day at the age of sixty-nine. She was the 
daughter of a German fatherand a free mulatto 
woman. Her good works were well known 
throughout the South. 

FOREIGN. 

A sensation was caused in the lobbies of Par- 
liament on Wednesday when it became known 
that the Guards had been stopped at Alexan- 
dria when on their way home from Suakim. It 
was interpreted as meaning more complications 
with Russia. 

The London 7imes, on Thursday, reviewing 
the Egyptian question, said : ‘here is too 
much reason to fear ths at a hostile combination 
against British influence and interests in Egypt 
has been organized by the European Powers. 
Their action in respect to the Egyptian con 
vention and in forcing the Khedive by their 
protests to refund the five percentage which 
had been deducted from the amount of the 
coupons, has been clearly intended to show 
that they are dete rmined to insist upon every 
point against England.’ 

In the Hause of Commons on Thursday after- 
noon the Marquis of Hartington, in reply toa 
question by Sir Stafford Northcote, stated that 
it was not thought advisable by the Government 
to give the reasons for the detention of the 
Guards at Alcxandria. ‘‘ It was stated by the 
Government some time ago,” added Lord Hart- 
ington, ‘‘that it was desirable to concentrate 
the British troops then in the Sudan for pos- 
sible service elsewhere. That operation is not 
yet suspended.” Mr. Gladstone said that Eng- 
land had had communication with the Porte in 
regard to the occupation of Suakim, but none 
with any other Power. ‘‘ Nothing is yet set- 
tled,” suid Mr. Gladstone, “ in regard to arbi- 
tration between England and Russia, nor has 
it been absolutely settled who shall be the arbi- 
trator.” Itis stated in St. Petersburg that Mr. 
Gladstone has refused to refer the Afghan dis- 
pute to the King of Denmark, and has asked 
Russia to choose some other arbitrator. 


The London News (Liberal) on Thursday 
denied the report that Russia demands to have 
an agent at Cabul and the complete neutrality 
of Afghanistan. The Standard confirmed the 
report that the negotiations with Russia hinge 
upon the question of the possession of Merut- 
chak, which is claimed by Afghanistan and 
demanded by Russia. 

The London stock market was very much 
depressed on Thursday by the reports of delay 
in the settlement of the Afghan dispute. 

A London despatch on Monday said: ‘‘ Or- 
ders have been sent to Aldershot for a fresh 
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squadron of Hussars to embark for Egypt at 
the earliest possible moment. This order, when 
it becomes generally known, is certain to cause 
quite as great a sensation as the detention of the 
Guards at Alexandria and the Australians at 
Aden. Orders have also been sent to the royal 
arsenal at Woolwich to resume overtime and 
night work in hastening the manufacture of 
ordnance and ammunition.” 


The Turkish Council of Ministers on Sun 
day discussed Earl Granville’s note to the 
Turkish Ambassador in London in regard to 
the proposed occupation by Turkey of Suakim 
and other Red Sea ports in Egypt. Earl 
Granville declares that if Turkey refuses to 
agree to this proposition, England will be com- 
pelled to make arrangements for the occupa- 
tion of the places by some civilized Power. 
The note adds that as soon as order and a sta- 
ble government shall have been established, 
the British troops will be withdrawn from 
Egypt. 

The armored train on Sunday surprised a 
body of Arab rebels‘tearing up the rails of the 
Suakin-Berber Railway. About one hundred 
of the rebels were killed. 


The natives of Dongola, fearing massacre at 
the hands of El Mahdi after the evacuation of 
the Sudan by the British, are flocking down 
the Nile in large numbers. The Mudir’s ab- 
sence contributes to the fright. 


All the British and Egyptian troops have 
evacuated Meraweh. The natives are para- 
lyzed with fears of an attack and massacre by 
the followers of the Mahdi. The Guards have 
gone into quarters at Alexandria, pending fur 
ther orders. 


General Sir Charles Wilson, who succeeded 
General Sir Herbert Stewart in the command 
of the advance corps of the Khartum relief ex 
pedition, after the latter was wounded at the 
zereba battle, has sent in his official report in 
response to the charge that General Gordon 
might lave been rescued alive if the troops un- 
der command of Sir Charles had not been un- 
necessarily halted at Gubat for three days. The 
report explains this three days’ delay by the ne- 
cessity of securing the small force at Gubat 
against ap attack then threatened from Berber 
on the north, and from Umderman on the south. 
The report further states that, after the arrival 
of the troops at Gubat, it required a great deal 
of time to select crews and prepare the steam- 
ers for the advance to Khartum 


Lord Rosebery went to Berlin on Friday. 
He bas had an interview with Bismarck. It is 
stated that his mission is a twofold one—to ask 
Emperor William to act as arbitrator in the 
Afghan frontier dispute, and to enlist his sup- 
port to secure the execution of the Egyptian 
financial convention. 


It was stated in Berlin on Tuesday that the 
tendency of the conferences between Lord 
Rosebery, Prince Bismarck, Sir Edward Malet, 
Count Shuvaloff, and Count von Hatzfeldt is 
toward a peaceful result. The statement comes 
from Russian sources that Russia has aban- 
doned her claim to Zulfikar and Merutchak, 
but that the negotiations are likely to be pro- 
longed in order that a complete and final treaty 
may be concluded. 


Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday afternoon, gave notice that he 
would introduce a Land Purchase Bill for Ire- 
land after Whitsuntide. The House of Lords on 
Wednesday passed the Registration Pills. The 
royal assent was given to them on Thursday, 
as well as to the vote of credit. This completes 
the legislation for the extension of the fran- 
chise. 

A great ceal of comment was caused by the 
absence from their places, at the opening of the 
House of Commons on Friday afternoon, of 
three members of the Cabinet, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, President of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, and Sir Charles Dilke, President of the 
Local Government Board. There were rumors 





of their resignation on account of the proposed 
renewal of the Crimes Act. Parliament ad 
journed on Friday until June 4, and the Cabi 
net crisis was staved off until after the W hitsun 
tide recess, The Cabinet situation now probably 
means either a renewal of the truncated Crimes 
Act for one year only, or else that Chamber- 
lain and Dilke will resign, and probably also 
Shaw-Lefevre, the Postmaster-General. 


Victor Hugo died at his home in Paris at 
1:30 o'clock on Friday afternoon. His last 
words were ‘‘Adieu, Jeanne, adieu,” addressed 
to his granddaughter. He declined the services 
of a priest in his last nours. The French Gov 
ernment immediately decided on a civil funeral 
for M. Hugo at the expense of the State. Eulo 
gies upon him were delivered in the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. The signs of mourning 
were general throughout France. A few of 
the most important of the dates in Victor 
Hugo’s life are as follows. He was born Feb 
ruary 26, 1802, at Besangon, France, bis father 
being General Hugo. When a mere school 
boy he wrote odes, satires, tragedies, ete., in 
great abundance. At the age of fifteen he 
wrote a poem on the ‘‘Advantages of Study,” 
which received an ‘honorable mention” at the 
annual competition of the French Academy 
When he was twenty years of age he had pub 
lished a volume of poems, and was soon after 
married to Adéle Foucher. He was recognized 
as the chief of the Romantic school before he 
was twenty-five. His dramas ‘ Cromwell ” 
and ** Hernani” excited the wrath of the Classi 
cists. ‘** Lucretia Borgia,” in 1833,was his first 
popular success as a dramatist. * Notre Dame 
de Paris,” published in 1831, excited the ac 
miration of France, and to it was chietly duc 
his admission into the French Academy. ten 
years later. In 1848 Hugo was elected to the 
French Assembly, where he advocated the 
ab-lition of capital punishment. He soon 
came under Republican influences, and the 
Coup d’Etat sent him into exile in the Island of 
Jersey. During this time he produced many 
books of poems, and in 1862 * Les Misérables,’ 
which had been translated into nine languages 
before publication. The downfall of the Em 
pire brought Hugo back to Paris in 1870 
During the excesses of the Commune he re 
tired to Belgium, but has lived in Paris since 
1873. He wasa life Senator of the Republi 
His most important prose work of the last twelve 
years was ‘ Ninety-three,’ published in 1874; 
his most important verse, ‘La Légende des 
Siécles.’. On the 25th of February, 1880, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the first: production of 
** Hernani™ was celebrated with great pomp at 
the Théatre-Frangais, 


The body of Victor Huo was conveyed to 
the Arc de Triomphe in Paris on Sunday, and 
laid in state on a catafalque. His funeral will 
take place on May 31. 

Sunday being the anniversary of the fall of 
the Commune, the Communists of Paris at- 
tempted to hold a demonstration at the tombs 
of their comrades in the Pére-la-Chaise Cem 
tery. The police interfered. A serious con 
flict ensued. The police drew their swords 
and drove the rabble against a heap of stones. 
The rioters used the stones as missiles, and one 
of the policemen was and 
another's jaw Republican 


cnocked senseless 


was broken. The 


Guards, with fixed bayonets, charged the mob 
} 


It was said that five persons were killed and 
eighty wounded. The police, however, assert 


| that nobody was killed, and only thirty wound 


ed. The Commuzists became greatly excited 
and vowed vengeance 


Late on Monday afternoon the Communist 
troubles broke out afresh in Paris. A number 
of Communists were interring the body of a 
comrade at Pére-la-Chaise Cemetery. The 
speevhes made over the grave were of such a 
violent character that the crowd became ex- 


cited, and, led by M. Rochefort, they started 


in a body to sally out through the gates of the 
cemetery, shouting and waving red flags. The 


' police interfered and made a rush to disperse 


the rioters and capture the red flags. A despe- 





|} Government 


rate encounter was the result, the ( 


OMMUNISTS 


having armed themselves with Knives. Seve 
ral of the combatants on both sides wer 
wounded, but none, it is thought, fatally. The 


police finally dispersed the noters and mad 
many arrests, It is asserted that the interfe- 
rence of the police was brutal and unnecessary 

There are apprehensions in Paris that a dang. 

rous Communist outbreak is imminent 


M. Amouroux, the French Communist 
dead at the age of forty-two. In April, 1869 
he was condemned to four months’ imprison 
ment for exciting contempt aguinst the Govern 
ment, In March, IS70, he tled to Belgium 
but returned in September, and became one of 
the most active agents of the International 
Violently opposing the Government of the Ds 
fence. He was elected a member of the Com 
mune in March, IS71, taking part in) th 
principal discussions of that assembly and 
generally acting with the most extreme wing 
of the party. On the entry of the regular 
troops into Paris he was arrested and taken to 
Brest, where he was recognized. After trials 
before councils of war for taking part in th 
insurrection, he was condemned to transport 
tion for life servitude. On January 19, 1878 


Is 


he was sent to New Caledonia, the French 
penal colony. 
Prime Minister Depretis of Italy has i 


mated to King Humbert his desin retire 
private life on account of old age 
Count Terenzio della Rovere Mamiani. the 
Italian poet, philosopher, and politici: 
dead He was bern in Pesaro 1stx) 
took part inthe revolutionary movement 
lowing the accession of Pope Gregory 
In IS48 he was made President of the Council 
When the Constitution was tramed Ile went 
to Turin and organized the Society of the 
Union of Italv. He was made Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Gal Ministry, but 
soon resigned, and supported French interven 
tion. In 1861 he made Ambassador 
Greece, and in) 1865 represented the 
it Berne He 


and philosophical 


{ il 1s 


Hi 
XVI 


Was 


Wrote manv popu 
lar snd 


works. 


Pacis 


Major Steeh of 
Police, had, it 


the Northwest 


rey rted on 


Mounted 
was Thursday a 


skirmish with the Indians near Fort Pitt. ~ He 


| armed men declares he will make 


lost 


mont 


some men and had to retire 


toward Ed 


Poundmaker ss 
Thursd iV to Battlefe 
he could) surrender up the cap 
tured teamsters, two and a priest 
General Middleton replied that he must surren 
der unconditionally 


nt in a flag of truce on 


rd asking on what terms 


He g 


women 


uve 


General Middleton and his forces arrived at 
Battleford in a steamer on Sunday night, and 
preparations were at once made for an attack 
on Poundmaker. as the troops were 
ready to begin the march on Monday, the Rev. 
Father Cochin, Roman Catholic missionary to 
Poundmaker’s band, came to the General with 
a communication from Poundmaker, stating 
that he would surrender unconditionally. 
General Middleton. of course, accepted the 
verms, and immediately the Indians began com- 
ing in and gave up their arms. They were 
thoroughly scared. Poundmakcr's force num- 
bered more than 2,000. Big Bear with 800 well 
a stand at 
Big Hills, between Frog Lake and Fort Pitt. 
Dumont is still in the Birch Hills, and defies 


ust 


| the Government. 


The Canadian Government has decided to 
hand Riel over to the civil authorities for tnal. 


The Salvadorian revolutionists under Menen 
dez were recently defeated at Armenia, after a 
five hours’ fight, by the regular army of San 
Salvador, Four hundred Guatemalan troops 
on Saturday crossed the border of San Salva 
dor. This invasion will probably result in re- 
opening the whole Central American question, 
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MR. LOWELL. 


Mr. James RusseELL Lowe. is again, after 
eight years of official life, a private citizen, and 
will soon be on his way home. His ca- 
reer in London has formed an episode in Ameri- 
can diplomacy which, it is safe to say, has had no 
parallel in effectiveness, except Franklin’s mis- 
sion to Paris and Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s 
in England during and after the war. Mr. 
Lowell, it is true, has conducted no important 
negotiation, and, therefore, it may be said, has 
had no chance to show either his weakness 
or his excellence as a lawyer or as an in- 
ternational controversialist. The Irish trou- 
bles filled one or two years of his career 
with very vexatious questions, but they 
were questions which tried bis temper rather 
than his knowledge or his skill. He had 
to keep the United States from getting 
into hot water over the claims of a parcel of 
criminal adventurers on their protection. 
These claims were rarely well grounded, 
and, even when good, were made by men 
whom any civilized country might well 
blush to own. In dealing with them, he 
made, as we said at the time, in our opinion, the 
mistake of admitting that any foreign govern- 
ment could, under any pretext, keep an Ameri- 
can citizen in prison indefinitely in time of 
peace without a trial of some kind, as a mere 
precautionary measure. But there was, we be- 
lieve, some foundation for this admission in the 
ground taken by Mr. Seward during the war, 
with regard to British subjects in this country. 
Still,the difficulties with which Mr.Seward was 
struggling were too great to furnish for one 
moment a precedent for Earl Granville in 
dealing even with Irish assassins and boycotters. 
Mr. Lowell, if we are not mistaken, was 
acting under instructions from the State De- 
partment, or at all events received its approval, 
its chief at that time not having formed the 
alliance with the Irish dynamiters which sub- 
sequently supplied such a feather for his cap. 

As a matter of fact, however, in our day 
the conduct of direct negotiations is bunt a 
small part of a foreign minister’s business, 
Important negotiations are now generally con- 
ducted by special agents, or are directed at 
eyery step by instructions from home. In the 
very serious controversy now going on be- 
tween Russia and England, not only is Baron 
de Staal assisted in London by a special 
agent in the person of M. de Lessar, 
sent over for the express purpose, but 
he is obliged to refer every proposal of 
the Britis: Government to the Cabinet at 
St. Petersburg, and await its answer. So it is 
and must be with us. No envoy is now 
allowed to act on his own responsibility in 
important discussions, when he can consult his 
own Government every half-hour on every 
point which comes up. 

In fact, American legations abroad, which, 
owing to our complete separation from Europe, 
as well as for other reasons, never had the im- 
portance of those of the Old World, are fast 
becoming, if they are not already, simply re- 
wards for politicians of some kind of distinc- 
tion, for whom the party in power is unable to 
find places in the Cabinet, Ministers are no 


longer sent out to negotiate, or even to 
For the latter function 


, 


observe and report. 





most of them, through want of all pre- 
paratory knowledge of the manners or lan- 
guages of foreign countries, are totally unfit. 
They generally pass lives of great insignificance 
if not obscurity in foreign capitals, reflecting 
neither honor nor discredit on their country, 
and treated as outsiders by their diplomatic 
brethren. 

The London mission has, however, always 
constituted an exception to this rule. The 
United States are connected with England 
by so many ties—ties of blood, of reli- 
gion, of language, of law, of political tra- 
ditions and manners—that the American Min- 
ister in London, no matter what kind of 
man he is, must needs be a great personage, 
much observed and much criticised. It has, 
for this reason, been, from the very foundation 
of the Government, a tradition of American 
diplomacy that the American representative at 
that point should be a specimen of the best the 
United States can produce in the way of 
socia! and intellectual culture, and should, 
in some sort, represent the American people 
in its best clothes and with its company manuers. 
It is casting no reproach or slur on any of Mr. 
Lowell's predecessors to say that none of them 
has played this part so well ashe. To those 
who hold the semi-barbarous notion that one of 
the duties of a foreign minister is to occu- 
py a defiant attitude toward the people to 
whom he is accredited—that be should stick 
to his post, to use the popular phrase, ‘‘ with 
his back up,” and keep the world he lives 
in constantly in mind that his countrymen 
are rough, untamable, and above all things 
quarrelsome, Mr. Lowell has not seemed 
a success. But to them we must observe, 
that they know so little of the object of diplo- 
macy that their opinion is of no sort of conse- 
quence. The aim of diplomacy is not to 
provoke war, but to keep the peace ; it is not 
to beget irritation, or keep it alive, but to pro- 
duce and maintain a pacific temper; not to 
make disputes hard, but easy, to settle; not to 
magnify differences of interest or feeling, but 
to make them seem small; not to win by 
threats, but by persuasion; not to promote 
mutual ignorance, but mutual comprehension— 
to be, in short, the representative of a Christian 
nation, and not of a savage tribe. 

No foreign minister, it is safe to say, has 
ever done these things so successfully in the 
same space of time as Mr. Lowell. If it bea 
service to the United States to inspire English- 
men with respect such as they have never 
felt before for American wit and eloquence 
and knowledge, and thus for American civi- 
lization itself, nobody has rendered this 
service so effectively as he has done. They 
are familiar almost ad nauseam with the 
material growth of the United States, with 
the immense strides which the country 
has made and is making in the production 
of things to eat, drink, and wear. What they 
know least of, and have had most doubts about, 
is American progress in acquiring those gifts 
and graces which are commonly supposed to be 
the inheritance of countries that have left 
the ruder beginnings of national life far be- 
hind, and have had centuries of leisure for art 
and literature and science. Well, Mr. Lowell 
has disabused them. As _ far as blood 
and training go, there is no more genu- 





ine American than he. He went to England 
as. pure a product of the American soil as 
has ever landed there, and yet he at once 
showed English scholars that in the field of 
English letters they had nothing to teach him. 
In that higher political philosophy -which all 
Englishmen are now questioning so anxious- 
ly, he has spoken not only as a master, but 
almost as an oracle. In the lighter but 
still more difficult arts, too, which make 
social gatherings delightful and exciting to 
intellectual men, in the talk which stimulates 
strong brains and loosens eloquent tongues, 
he has really reduced the best-trained and 
most loquacious London diners-out to abashed 
silence. In fact, he has, in captivating Eng- 
lish society—harder, perhaps, to captivate, con- 
sidering the vast variety of talent it contains, 
than any other society in the world—in mak- 
ing every Englishman who met him wish he 
were an Englishman too, performed a feat 
such as no diplomatist, we believe, has ever 
performed before. 








HARMONIZING NEW YORK. 


A VERY amusing rumor comes from Washing- 
ton that ‘‘it is thought that Secretaries Whit- 
ney and Manning, during their stay in New 
York, will endeavor to harmonize the Demo- 
cratic factions in that city so as to present 
a solid front of Democracy at the fall 
elections. New York politicians in Wash- 
ington say that this is a much more 
important question now than the selec- 
tion of a candidate for the Governorship.” We 
have no doubt that this is the view of the 
New York politicians who are in Washing- 
ton in search of office, but we take leave to 
doubt if it is shared by the President, or 
if the two Secretaries named are here for 
any such purpose as the rumor given as- 
cribes to them. Those three men are too familiar 
with New York politics to entertain for a mo- 
ment the idea that this State can be carried by 
‘harmony ” alone. There is, in fact, no State 
in the Union in which harmony, as the work- 
ers understand the term, counts for less. 

There have been several notable attempts to 
carry the State in recent years by what the 
harmony advocates call a ‘‘ wise distribution 
of the offices,” and they have all failed. In 
fact, all the more important successes have been 
secured by the party and candidate who had no 
aid whatever from the offices. Mr. Tilden car- 
ried New York for Governor in 1874 by 50,000, 
with all the offices, State and national, in the 
possession of hisopponents. He carried it again 
for President in 1876 by 32,000 majority, with 
the Custom-house, Post-office, and all other Fed- 
eral offices devoting every energy in their power 
tosecure his defeat. In 1879 Mr. Cornell, by 
the aid of the Federal patronage, was able to 
get himself nominated as the Republican can 
didate for Governor. He was one of the most 
perfect specimens of the harmony candidate— 
the kind that is nominated ‘‘ by strengthening 
the party by means of a wise distribution of the 
offices ”"—which the State had seen up to that 
time. His nomination was denounced by the 
independent voters, and though John Kelly’s 
separate candidacy enabled him to slip in 
through a division of the Democratic vote, he 
lacked nearly 35,000 votes of a majority, poll- 
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ing 70,000 less votes than Morgan polled for 
yovernor in 1876. The Independent voters 
had no candidate, but simply contented them- 
selves with ‘‘ scratching” Cornell. 

The memorable Folger campaign is too 
fresh in the memory of everybody to need 
extended reference. Mr. Folger, even more 
absolutely than Mr. Cornell, owed his nomi- 
nation to the influence of the offices. He 
was nominated because the President desired 
his candidacy. A more thoroughly ‘ har- 
monized ” convention than the one which put 
him in the field was never seen in this State. 
Personally, a more fit candidate for Governor 
had not been nominated in many years. The 
whole machinery of the party had been used to 
** pick out a good man,” but the voters would 
not accept him. Undoubtedly the Blaine in- 
fluence in the Republican party had a good 
deal to do with the enormous majority by 
which Judge Folger was defeated, but the In- 
dependent voters had much more to do with it. 
They supported Mr. Cleveland with unanimi- 
ty and enthusiasm, and the result was that, with- 
out the help of a single State or national office, 
and with very little enthusiasm for him among 
the ‘‘ workers” of his own party, he was made 
Governor by 192,000 majority. 

Mr. Cleveland’s remarkable political success 
has been won, not by “harmonizing” his 
party, but by deserving the popular con- 
fidence. He has never been a favorite with 
the politicians. He was nominated and elected 
Governor without their active sympathy. His 
administration as Governor never met their ap- 
proval. He did not deal out the offices at Al- 
bany in a way which at all pleased them. 
They opposed his nomination for the Presi- 
dency because of a thorough understanding 
of his character—a character as diametrically 
opposed to theirs as could well be imagined. 
During all the time of his service at Albany 
there was heard the same complaint which 
comes from Washington now—that he is serv- 
ing the people rather than his party ; that 
he cares more for his own reputation 
as a faithful public servant than he does for 
the cold toes of the boys; that he is a selfish 
man and a very poor Democrat. Yet in spite 
of this hostility he was nominated for the 
Presidency—nominated, not because the poli 
ticians of his party wanted him, but because 
the shrewdest of them were convinced that his 
strength with that element of the people which 
cared nothing for party names but everything 
for honest government, was great enough in 
New York State to secure for him itselectoral 
vote. 

It was this element, known as the In- 
dependent vote, which nominated and elected 
him President, and it is this element which 
controls New York politics to-day and will 
decide the election next November. Nothing 
is more absurd than to imagine that any 
process of ‘‘harmonizing” or ‘** strengthen- 
ing” can elect any man Governor without the 
help of the Independent vote. Everything 
that ‘‘harmony” of all kinds could do was 
done for Mr. Blaine last year. He had all the 
machinery of his own party ; he had the assist- 
ance of 30,000 or more treacherous Tammany 
votes ; he had the indirect aid of Butler's candi- 
dacy and the advocacy of it by the Sun ; he had 
the mysterious aid of the Catholic influence 





and the blarney-bought support of the dynamite 
Irish ; but he did not win. The Independent 
vote powerful enough to give Mr. 
Cleveland nearly 28,000 more votes than he re- 
ceived for Governor in 1882, and to elect him 
President. Every day of his Administration 
has strengthened him and his party in this 
State. He not only has the support of 
all the people who voted for him last fall, but 
of thousands of otbers who would have voted 
for him had they not been frightened by the 
bugaboos of disaster to business and industry 
which would result from putting the ‘ Con- 
federacy again in the saddle.” 


was 


These men see 
now how foolish they were, and it will not be 
The handful of 
Butler men have probably seen their mistake 
also, and nobody believes that Tammany can 
ever again organize so formidable a conspiracy 
against the Democratic party. 

There is one sure way of turning over the 
State to the Republicans ‘this fall, and that is 
for the Administration toattempt to harmonize 
the Democratic factions on the basis proposed 
by the politicians in Washington—that is, to 
give one faction the Collectorship, another 
the Surveyorship, one the Marshalship, an 
other the District Attorneyship, and so on, and 
then nominate a good, sympathetic working 
politician for Governor, There would be no 
doubt whatever of the election of any respect 
able Republican candidate in that event. But 
if the Administration forward in 
the way in which it 
ing the country good government and allowing 
the politicians to ‘* harmonize” themselves, 
it will be doing the Democrats of this State 
the most valuable service possible. The peo 
ple of the State will go to the polls in Novem 
ber and elect to the Governorship the candi- 
date who is, in their opinion, best fitted to 
hold the office. Any attempt to swerve them 
from that purpose would be as futile as it would 
be absurd. We have not the slightest idea 
that the President and_ his Secretaries 
named have studied New York politics to so 
little purpose as not to Know this 


possible to scare them again, 


will go 


has been yvoing, giv- 


two 


RAILWAY REGULATION. 
THE Senate Commiitee or Inter-State Com- 
merce has within a few days taken the testi 
mony or opinions of Pool Commissioner 
Fink and Mr. George R. Blanchard, two of the 
most experienced railway traftic managers in 
the country, and of Mr. H. V. Poor, the com 
piler of the * Railway Manual.’ 
the investigation is to 


Phe object of 


obtain data for the use 


| of the Senate in deciding between the princi 


ples of the Reagan (House) bill, which lays 
down certain fixed rules for the regulation of 
those of the Cullom 
(Senate) bill, which proposes, in lieu of fixed 
rules, the appointment of a National Railroad 
Commission, whose duty it shall be to collect 
information, 


railroad charges, and 


to hear complaints, ‘o exercise 
moral influence, and to stand in the same rela 
tion toward the public and the railways as the 
Railway Commissions of England, of Massa- 
chusetts, and of New York—a relation rather 
advisory than compulsory—but with power to 
In the debates on the Rea- 
gan bill Mr. Cullom had decidedly the better 
case, and was supported by arguments which 
convinced the Senate that the regulation of rail- 


enforce its decrees 


ways and railway charges by statute ought 
not to be attempted without a wider examina 
tion of the facts, anda more precise generaliza 
tion from them, than had vet been bad under 
Congressional authority. Hence the present 
investigation, 

Since the period of the Granger legislation ten 
years ago, there has been a remarkable change 
in the attitude and direction of public senti 
At the 
Legislatures, the majority of the press, and nea 
ly all the organs of public opinion were demand 


ment toward railways time when Stat 


jong severe Jaws and statutory limita 


tions upon 
railway managers and railway rates, a few per 
sons not owners of railway property, but entitled 


by character and intelligence to a public hear 


ing, insisted that the law of competition was 
amp! to correct all the abuses complained of 
and uaat the hasty and crude legislation d 


manded by public impatience would be jo 
tive of more evils than it would cure, and would 
eventually be repealed by the 
bad 
among these unwelcome prophets were M: 
Charles Francis Adams, jr., Mr. Edward Atkin 


Bowles, of Massachu 


VerTv Thien Wa 


secured its enactment Conspicuous 


son, and the late Samue! 


j} setts, After the lapse of ten vears we find 
their predictions fulfilled and more than 1 
filled. The Granger laws were passed. They 
proved worthless and fell into disrepute Phe 
only law which remained in full vi Was 
the law of competition, which has been work 


ing with 
in and 


giant power day and night, year 
year out, to do the very things 
which the Granger laws attempted but 
ineffectual to sccomplish. This law has ac 


tually reduced railway charges on the most 


Important lines in the country below the 


cost of carriagn According to a recent 
analysis, prepared by a well-known civil engi 
neer (Mr. O 
freight on the 
through and 
distances together, and includin 


Chanute), the cost of 
New Vu 


local, taking all 


carrying 
rk Central Railroad 
classes and al 
x terminal ex 


penses and insurance, is as nearly as possible 


eight and nine-tenths mills per ton per mile 
This is the cost to the railw iV company Phe 


freight charges of the company last vear ave1 


aged nine and one-tenth mills per ton per mile 
At the present time they are believed to be not 
more than seven mills per ton per mile. The 
West Shore and Buffalo Road carried in the 
month of April 190,000 tons of freight at an 
average rate of six and six-tenths mills per ton 
per mile. 

It is not strange, in of this state of 
things, that Mr. Fink and Mr. Blanchard favor 
legislation to protect the railroads against each 
other. They ask that the law of competition 
be throttled in the interest of investors, ‘‘ The 
United States Government,” says Mr. Blan 
chard, *‘owes fully as much protection to 
the investors in the securities 
as to the farmers, shippers, and receivers. 
Had the same protection afforded to 
the investor as to the 


view 


of such roads 


been 
other 
losses of the past few years would have been 


classes, the 
avoided. I would give this national commis- 
sion or tribunal a warning power to stop viola- 
tions of its rules, and an arresting power to 
prevent any repetition of offences against it. 
If this system was adopted, and there was no 
change possible except after five days’ public 
notice, and it was applied to inter-State roads 
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and water tranaportation, the effect would be 


apparent at once. Peace and prosperity would 
be the rule with the railroads rather than the 
present existing troubles.” 

Alas, Mr. Blanchard, there is no way to do 

it. Mr. Poor, in his blunt way, told the truth 
and the whole truth when he said, ‘‘ The Gov- 
ernment has nothing whatever to do with the 
calamity of one road or the prosperity of an- 
other.” The country is full of suffering indus- 
tries—bankrupt spinners, weavers, puddlers, 
rail makers, coal miners, paper manufacturers ; 
all suffering from too much competition. Con- 
gress is as powerless to help them, to protect 
one against another, as it is to make a new 
world without any law of competition in 
it. Totransfer the Joint Traffic Association 
to a committee room in Washington would be 
as futile as to erect a new Tower of Babel. 
'The only fact which the present investigation 
| is likely to disclose is, that railway transporta- 
/ tion is cheap enough, that it cannot be made 
cheaper by statute, and that the wisest thing 
Congress can dois to keep hands off altogether, 
or at most to confine itself to the systematic 
collection and publication of statistics. 





THE PEACE PROSPECT. 


Lonpon, May 14. 


Tue clouds of threatening war which cover- 
ed the sky for seven weeks have vanished even 
more suddenly than they appeared; and men 
now talk of peace with Russia as assured—as- 
sured at least for the present, for in times 
like ours there is no use in speculating on 
what may happen more than a year ahead. 
Your readers have marked the different phases 
which the question of the Afghan boundary and 
the ‘incidents ” that Uefell there have taken, so 
that it would be superfluous for me to recount the 
succession of events. I content myself with com- 
menting on the state of the popular mind at the 
most critical moments, and on the general result 
so far as it affects the domestic politics of 
England and the reputation of her present 
Ministry. 

Of these moments, the most critical was Mon- 
duy, April 27, the day when Mr. Gladstone 
brought forward the Vote of Credit for eleven 
millions sterling for war preparations. For a 
fortnight previously the tension in the public 
mind had been extreme, although the demeanor 
of the nation was so calm that a stranger would 
have found it hard to realize, except by ob- 
serving the eager curiosity for the slightest 
particle of news, and the swift and sudden 
fluctuations on the Stock Exchange, that we 
were on the eve of a tremendous ccniflict, 
which would bave been carried on not only in 
Asia and Europe, but possibly also in our 
territories in Pacific North America and in Aus- 
tralia. This calmness was chiefly due to the 
general unity of sentiment—the Tories hating 
Russia and inclined to welcome a struggle which 
they have long believed inevitable, and the Libe- 
rals relying so implicitly on Mr. Gladstone’s love 
of peace as to hold that any war he undertook 
must be necessary and rightful. For the few 
days before this Monday, nearly everybody had 
expected a diplomatic rupture, and it seemed al- 
most certain that an appeal to arms would follow. 
Yet the faith in the pacific intentions of the Minis- 
try had still so much strength that the solemnity, 
not unmixed with menace, of Mr. Gladstone’s tone 
in moving the vote took men by surprise. His 
wonderful power of rising to the level of a 
great occasion was never more remarkably dis- 
played. The speech, except in a few sentences 





toward the close, does not seem, to one who reads 
it in cold blood, to rise to a high point of elo- 
quence, but the effect of his animated gestures 
and his wonderfully modulated and awe-inspir- 
ing voice was immense. So deep was the im- 
pression on the crowded House of Commons that 
no one rose to follow him, and the vote passed, 
not merely unanimously, but without a single 
word of comment. How much this unanimity 
told upon the country and upon Europe you are 
all aware. It seemed w express the strenuous re- 
solve of aunited nation. Yet it wasreally an ac- 
cident. There were several members— some of them 
conspicuous persons—who had intended to speak, 
but one or two of them had gone out for the 
moment, expecting others to keep up the debate ; 
while of those who remained, each waited for 
some one else to begin, and none ventured to be 
the first to break the spell which the great orator 
had laid upon the assembly he has swayed so 
long. On such accidents, and sometimes on acci- 
dents smaller than this, does the history of the 
world turn. 

Before the end of the week which began in this 
dramatic way, it was felt that the sky was clear- 
ing, and when the Report (as it is called) of the 
Vote of Credit from the Committee of the Whole 
to the House came up on Monday, May 4th, 
Russia’s acceptance of the English proposal to 
refer to arbitration the question of the Panjdeh 
fight between the Russians and Afghans, had be- 
come known. (This incident had been the chief 
point that threatened a rupture, and was 
chiefly dwelt on in Mr. Gladstone’s speech, for 
it was understood that on the main issue of 
the delimitation of the frontier there was good 
prospect of accord.) The temporary harmony of 
parties disappeared in an instant, and Parlia- 
ment echoed with angry recriminations, resumed 
at intervals during the few days following, and 
culminating in a party debate and division on 
Monday, the 11th. 

The Opposition accused the Government of hav- 
ing obtained the vote of credit on a false pretence, 
the pretence of announcing a valorous defence of 
Briush interests and British honor by arms, when 
in reality the points in dispute were being sur- 
rendered to Russia. They ridiculed the refer- 
ence to arbitration, whic. was couched in 
somewhat vague terms, as being  substan- 
tially a surrender, a device for evading the 
question whether the Russian troops had not 
been the aggressors, and practically letting their 
aggression pass unpunisned. The Ministry, deny- 
ing this, was met by the demand for full in- 
formation as tc the communications that had pass- 
ed and were passing between the two Govern- 
ments; but Mr. Glaastone declared that it was 
impossible to preduce them immediately, as an 
incomplete statement would be worse than no 
statement at all. The absence of this informa- 
tion, so necessary before the conduct of the Mi_ 
nistry could be fairly judged, made the debate a 
somewhat hollow one, nor did it excite much in- 
terest in the country. Meanwhile a Blue Book 
containing the despatches is being printed, and 
will appear in a day or two, so that the Opposi 
tion, should they find matter in it confirming 
their view as to the cowardice of the Cabinet, 
will have the opportunity of moving another 
vote of censure. 

It would have been more prudent for the Tory 
leaders to have waited for these papers before 
launching their charges, because their hasty ac- 
tion has not only wasted some of their ammuni- 
tion and taken the edge off any attack they may 
subsequently deliver, but has exposed them to the 
reproach of being anxious for war with Russia 
at all hazards. ‘ They desire war,” so say their 
antagonists, ‘‘partly from a blind hatred of 
Russia and general love of bloodshed, and 
partly because they believe that the expendi- 





ture it must involve will make the Cabinet 
unpopular, and give them a better chance 
at that approaching general election which fills 
every one’s thoughts.” It would be more just to 
say that the Opposition are so deeply persuaded 
of the weakness of the Cabinet and the disposi- 
tion of its chief to truckle to Russia, so con- 
vinced also of Russia’s bad faith and determina- 
tion to extend her borders in Afghanistan, with a 
view to an ultimate attack on India, that they 
can scarcely help concluding any arrangement 
made between Mr. Gladstone and the Czar to 
be for the benefit of the latter. They had 
come to believe, as indeed nearly the whole na- 
tion believed, that a war was inevitable; and 
they argue that, as a postponement for two or 
three years will enable Russia to push forward 
her railway from the Caspian to the border 
which is now being settled, while it will not 
make it any easier for England to garrison Herat 
—the passage to which from India lies through 
unfriendly tribes—it is far more to Russia’s in- 
terest than to England’s that this breathing space 
should be interposed. 

How far these arguments will tell on the couf- 
try, or what verdict it will pass on the behavior 
of the Cabinet, cannot be determined till the pa- 
pers with the despatches are produced. For the 
last few weeks, neither Parliament nor the peo- 
ple have known much more about the negotia- 
tions in progress, or had more opportunity of 
controlling them, than the people or Parliament 
of Queen Elizabeth had of her dealings with 
Spain. When foreign affairs become delicate 
and dangerous, England lapses back from the 
character of a parhamentary to that of a despotic 
country, only the despot is not the Crown but a 
Cabinet chosen by the people, and probably chosen 
for reasons with which opinions on foreign poli- 
cy have nothing todo. Nor is it easy to see how 
the affairs of an empire like England’s could be 
carried on upon any other system. 

So far, the Ministerialists throughout the 
country are pleased at the prospect of a settle- 
ment, and applaud the pacific spirit of their lead- 
ers. However just a war might have been, they 
would have found it an unpleasant thing to de- 
fend on election platforms to audiences 
who remembered the declaration of Mr. 
Giadstone in 1880, and the condemnation of the 
bellicose and aggressive tendencies of Lord 
Beaconsfield which then determined the votes of 
the Nonconformists and the workingmen. Now, 
unless it should appear that the Ministry have 
really made England eat humble pie, or have 
sacrificed some frontier post of substantial im- 
portance, the bulk of the people will be glad to 
have avoided a struggle which must have in- 
volved heavy taxation, and might have seriously 
injured our mercantile marine. Trade is still 
languishing; we have no friend on the Continent 
except Italy; Egyptian questions may give as 
much trouble in the future as they have 
done in the past; so that we are well out of a war 
for objects which had not come home to the mind 
of the ordinary citizen, and which might have 
proved a long one, because neither of the com- 
batants could easily reach the other to strike a 
decisive blow. 

In one respect these Russo-Afghan troubles 
have been a godsend to the Ministry. They have 
turned men’s minds away from the lamentable 
conclusion of the expedition to Khartum. The 
humiliating announcement that, after all the 
high language held three months ago as to 
the necessity of ‘‘smashing the Mahdi,” the 
troops are to be withdrawn from the Upper 
Nile into Egypt as soon as the river has risen 
sufficiently to let them float down, and that 
the projected railway from Suakim to Berber 
will not be made, has been received with com- 
paratively slight attention, because Africa had 
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ceased some weeks before to be the centre of po- 
litical interest. Everybody isa little ashamed 
of the part we have played, yet nearly 
everybody feels that it would been 
a mistake to go on ‘throwing good money 
after bad.” The Tories will make full use 
of the death of Gordon and the unfortunate 
ending of the expedition to rescue him, in their 
autumnal campaign against the Government, nor 
can it be denied that these events have damaged 
the Government's reputation. Yet the mass of 
the voters care little for such topics ; and it is 
lucky for our present rulers that their retreat 
from the Sudan should have been in a measure 
suggested by and covered by Asiatic troubles 
which were not of their making, and in 
which they may turn out to have shown more 
wisdom than has marked their African policy. 

; ? 
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THE RUSSIAN MENACE AND THE DE- 
FENCE OF INDIA. 
Lonpon, May 14, 1885. 

Ir is just a month since I wrote to the Nation 
a letter under the above heading. In the inter- 
val a marvellous transformation has been accom- 
plished. The war-cloud, when it seemed at its 
blackest, has suddenly broken up and disap- 
peared. Mr. Gladstone has announced in the 
House of Commons that all questions in dispute 
are as good as adjusted, and that nothing remains 
but for Russia and ourselves to shake hands and 
swear an eternal friendship. 

Perhaps a brief letter in explanation of the 
‘ause which has wrought this astonishing change 
will not be uninteresting to your readers. It is 
to the bitter hostility of the Afghans that Eng- 
land owes its escape froma war in which it is 
hard to see how she could have come off victo- 
rious. As we have heaped wrongs and injuries 
upon the Afghans without number, an outsider 
might not unreasonably argue that this hostility 
was an eleinent in the situation that might have 
been reckoned upon beforehand. But to argue 
thus indicates an imperfect appreciation of the 
national character. It is impossible for English- 
men to believe that any people can cherish a last- 
ing resentment for injuries which they have en- 
dured, if those injuries have been the work of 
Englishmen. Accordingly, we had no sooner 
withdrawn our troops from Afghanistan than 
the belief became current, among the English in 
India, that the Afghans were convinced that 
we desired nothing but their welfare and free 
dom—that they had nothing to fear from us, and 
everything to dread from the advance of the 
Russians. 

This singular belief was not disturbed by the 
fact that, when abandoning Kabul, we had ve- 
jected the petition of the Afghans to restore to 
them the son of Shir Ali, whom we held a prison- 
er: that, instead of this, we had forced upon 
them an Amir whom they hated, and who had 
since shown himself eminently worthy of their 
hate—a perjured and sanguinary tyrant who, but 
for British subsidies and British rifles, could not 
maintain his position fora month. All this was 
forgotten. The affection of the Afghans for us 
and their terror of the Russians were accepted 
as matters beyund all doubt, and were the foun- 
dations of the high and menacing tone which the 
Cabinet and the press took up in its relations 
with Russia. The Indian ‘‘experts” (so called) 
had persuaded themselves and misled the Cabi- 
net into believing that a British column entering 
Afghanistan to fight Russia would be conducted 
to the theatre of war, in a sort of triumphal pro- 
gress, by the applauding tribes along the line of 
march. The Amir was invited to meet Lord Duf- 
ferin at Rawalpindi to frame a plan of opera- 
tions and make arrangements for the subsistence 
of the British troops. Nor did the Indian Bu- 





reaucracy awake to a consciousness of the truth 
until the Amir flatly refused to allow a single 
British regiment to cross the frontier. He stood, 
he told Lord Dufferin, absolutely alone in Af- 
ghanistan; and if an English army were to enter 
his territory, the Afghans would rise as one man 
against him and against the invaders—for such 
they would deem them to be, no matter what 
protestations to the contrary they might please 
to make. And as for Panjdeh, he was willing 
to cede it to the Russians without further ado 

It is hard to imagine a more ludicrous situa 
tion than that in which these unlooked-for decla 
rations placed the Indian officials of the * For- 
ward” schooh Herat, according to their teach 
ing, was ‘‘the key of India,” the vital point 
which it behooved us to defend at all costs. For 
fifty vears the chief aim and purpose of their 
Afghan policy had been to keep opeu the road to 
Herat. And here was the upshot of all their la 
bors. Just when Fussia was stretching out her 
hand to seize ‘‘the key of India,’ just when it 
Was most urgent that a British force should 
move with all possible speed to Herat, those un 
reasonable Afghans insisted upon barring the 
way. Clearly, without the consent and assist 
ance of the Afghans, it was impossible for a 
British army to march across a difficult waste 
and waterless country like Afghanistan, and 
that being so, there was no alternative but to 
make a complete * surrender” to Russia, This, 
accordingly, is what has been done. Russia 1s 
to get Panjdeh. She is also to get the frontier 
for which she has all along contended, and which 
M. Lessar was sent to London to lay before the 
London Foreign Office. In return for these sub 
stantial gains, she, on her side, is not unwilling 
to provide a golden bridge for a retreating en 
my ; and the conduct of General Komaroff in 
fighting the Afghans is to be submitted to an 
arbitrator. Russia can do this all the more will 
ingly, as there is now little question that the 
menacing movements of the Afghans amply 
justified the action of the Russian commander 
This result is not gratifying to the amour propre 
of the nation ; but in all other respects it should 
be most fortunate for us, if only all that is in 
volved in it be clearly perceived and established 
as the basis of our future action. 

The first thmg, then, that we ought to see and 
admit is, that Herat is now lost to us forever 
The Russian outposts are within twelve days’ 
march of that place; and, wifh every month that 
passes, the Russian position in relation to Herat 
will be rendered stronger. At present, it is tru: 
that Merv and the other most recent acquisi 
tions of Russia in Central Asia consist of sparse- 
ly peopled, uncultivated wastes. But this want 
of cultivation is not due to the natural sterility 
of the soil, but to the insecurity of life and pro 
perty caused by the forays of the Turcoman 
horsemen. All accounts agree that the forays 
cease us soon as the Russian flag is planted in one 
of these districts. The correspondents who ac- 
companied General Lumsden say that they found 
unarmed peasants feeding their flocks, and un 
armed merchants conveying their goods over 
tracts of country where. a few vears ago, not a 
human being would have dared to show his face 
A continuance of this order and security will, in 
a short time, cause these waste places to recover 
the fertility and population for which thev were 
once celebrated; and when they do so, Russia 
will experience no difficulty in massing a large 
force of all arms within striking distance of 
Herat whenever she pleases to do so. Her Asia- 
tic possessions have, moreover, this great advan- 
tage over our Indian Empire, that their frontier 
actually abuts upon the frontier of Russia proper. 
In the course of a few vears, Merv, Sarakhs, and 
Panjdeh will be connected by railway with the 
Caspian and the general railway system of the 





Russian Empire; and when this bas been 


it will be easier for Russia ¢ ssemt sixty 
thousand men upon the frontiers \f wista 
than for us to send from England a similar f 

to Bombay or Kurrachee When we add to tt 
that the Heratees look upon their Afghan mas 
ters as aliens and oppressors, and that they w i 
certainiv rejoice to pass under Russian rule. t 
conclusion is irresistible that the p \ fa 


fending India at Herat, whether wise or unw 


is henceforth impracticable 


The other important fact which has bee: 
monstrated by recent occurrences is, that A 
ghanistan is, so far as India is concerned, a 
tile state. This hostilitv, so far trom lx 


minished by our alliances 
rectly caused bv it, and will 
long as the alhance endure 


the unapproachableness of Herat ar 


of the Afghans—cleariv show what is . 
possible policy in the future It is to withdraw 
ourselves from all entangling sw 
the Amir of Kabul, and to apply tt 
erto devoted to the maintenance of thos 
and dangerous alliances to the st : 
our defences along the proper t 
dian emir Mr uiternatis } 
‘Forward ™ and Masteriv Inaectivit . 
have been tried by tl test of exp t “ 
the result that the " Forwant™ ps 
eXists as a practicable on Dwi bas it tr 
conquer Afghanistan, and ! s 
has failed dismally l t had . 
the expedient of keeping open t ’ Hi t 
by means of an alliance with the Amir, a { 
also has failed l raid is twa { and H ‘ 
lies at the merev of Russia, We have 
no alternative except to frankly accept t 
ev of Sir John Lawrence, Sir Charles Na 
and Sir James Outram 

There is unhappily small chance 
lve being frankly and fully accepted And 
herein lies the danger of the situatior rm ie 
termination of the policy that the nation s 


pursue in Afghanistan at 


Test with Ca 





but with the i 
there is no delusion too extravagant for this 1 

reaucracy to entertain as a reasonable convi 

tion. «Despite our recent experiences in Afghat 

istan, When it was found impossible to mov: 
large bodes of troops on a it of the scarcity 
f food and the fmightful mortality among the 
transport the military authoritic n 
India anti great difficulty in transport 
ing *},Q00 men from Quetta to Herat And just 
as tl n tl conmiial cooperation 
{ti did they persuade themselves 





appearing in Central Asia 


would be the signal for a general rising of the 
Asiatic subjects of Russia 


nder the influence of 


these fantastic dreams they converted Sir Peter 
Lumsden's 


forces 


Mission 


into a display of military 


. and an « r bribing the Turcomans 
wholesale to become the allies of Great Britain 


in the event of a 


ecasion f 
war. The Indian authorities 


have, In short, worked for war all along, and are 
naturally much chagrined that their labors have 
been unavailing. To abandon our entangling 
engagements with a puppet Amir and rest con 
tented for the future with the natural frontier of 
India, would be a confession of error on thieit 
part which they have no intention of making. 
The Amir, on the contrary, is to be more largely 
subsidized than ever. officers are, at 


this moment, in Herat to strengthen the fortifi 


English 


cations, and the army of Afghanistan is to be re 

armed, at the expense of the Indian ryot, with 
Sniders and Martini-Henrys. This is precisely 
the policy that was adopted toward the unfortu- 
nate Shir Ali, and it must terminate in the same 
way. Shir Ali was fed for many years with sub- 
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sidies which hee xpended, as Abd-ur-Rahman 
Khan will expend them, in casting a prodigious 
quantity of artillery, in arming his troops with 
improved rifles—in making himself, in a word, 
‘strong and independent”; and his country was 
invaced and he himself chased from his capital 
because he had become too strong and too inde- 
pendent. A similar fate assuredly awaits Abd- 
ur-Rahman Khan,and it is probably a fore-feeling 
of this which has made him so willing to cede 
Panjdeh to Russia, and so loth to take notice of 
the battle on the Khushk River. It is well, he 
thinks, to secure the support of England, but 
neither is it amiss to keep on good terms with 
Russia as well. An earthen pitcher between two 
brass pots must move very circumspectly indeed 
The greater 
the pressure on the English side, the more will 
Abd-ur-Rahman Khan bed riven to incline to- 
ward Russia—of whom, it must not be forgot- 
ten, be was a long time the guest and pensioner ; 
and it is this that renders a third invasion of 
Afghanistan from India certain to be undertaken 
by the Indian Bureaucracy at no distant date. 


if it is not to be crushed to atoms. 


R. D. OssBorn, Lieut.-Colonel. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Srr: Will you permit me to correct two errors 
in the notice of the printed catalogue of the Bri- 
tish Museum in your number of April 16? The 
printing of the general catalogue was commenced 
in 1881, not 1875; so that the 830,000 printed 
titles represent four years’ work instead of ten. 
The years 1813 and 1819 are not the dates of two 
distinct editions of the catalogue, but of the pub- 
lication of the first and last volumes of the cata- 
logue prepared by Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. Bak- 
er.— Yours very truly, 

R. GARNETT. 

LONDON, May 12, 1885. 








GARBLED “OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.” 
To THE EpitorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have received this week two copies of a 
pamphlet published by E. H. Butler & Co., and 
purporting to contain ‘‘ Opinions of the Press” 
on Mr. Scudder’s ‘ History of the United States.’ 
On the inside of the cover is a portion of the no- 
tice which 1 had the honor to write for the Na- 
tion. The publishers are not content with ex- 
tracting what I said in praise of Mr. Scudder’s 
book and omitting the rest, as they might, not 
reprehensibly, have done. They have selected 
and joined their extracts with improperly skilful 
ingenuity, so as to make the Nation appear to 
praise Mr. Scudder for one of the very charac- 
teristics which I thought, and still think, is a de- 
cided fault—a certain air of dreamy, artificial 
childishness and “writing down.” This they 
have done with no signs of omission, such as 
they give in other notices of the same book when 
they do not copy entire. 

We all know how publishers write all over the 
country for *‘ opinions” of schoolbooks, which 
afterward appear in advertisement pages as col- 
umns of unmixed eulogy. But it is carrying ita 
little too far thus to patch, with no signs of omis- 
sion, the criticisms in a really critical periodical. 


THE REVIEWER. 
QuINcY, MAss., May 20, 1885, 





JURY EVIDENCE. 

To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 
Sir: While agreeing in the main with your 
editorial on the Munsell case, can if, be correctly 


, 





said that ‘“‘any knowledge a juror has of the 


facts of a case he is sworn to try, he is bound to 
use in consultation ”? 
ing by an actual example: A man was sued here 
for the conversion of his neighbor’s cow. The 
evidence was al! in and the jury retired to their 
room. 


fellow-jurymen. 

Some of them doubted the propnety of this as 
evidence, and, after discussion, they sent word to 
the Judge that thy wished further instructions, 
They filed back into the court-room and tbeir 
foreman explained the matter, and asked the 
Judge what they should do. The Judge directed 
them to pay no attention to the recollection of 
the juror, as it was not in evidence before them, 
not having been given under oath nor under 
cross-examination, 

The jury disagreed, the case was tried again at 
the next term of the court, and this juror was 
summoned as a witness and gave his testimony 
under oath. But under cross-examination he 
broke down entirely, and it turned out that it 
was another cow or another date he testified to, 
and the jury found for the defendant. 

This instance well illustrates the danger of 
allowing a jury to consider any evidence except 
such as is given before them under oath and sub- 
ject to cross-examination.— Yours truly, 

A. M. E. 

PROVIDENCE, R. L, May 25, 1885. 


[Here the juryman evidently had not know- 
ledge. Our position was in regard to one who 
had.—Epb. Nation. ] 





THE WORKINGMEN AND THE CHURCHES. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: While I have not seen the article in the 
Independent answering your recent editorial on 
the alienation of the working classes from the 
churches, and so cannot claim to have heard both 
sides of the question, yet there can be little 
doubt that the general belief as to the facts 
strongly corroborates your statements. There are 
many reasons to be given for this condition of af- 
fairs, but one of the strongest is made very appa- 
rent by placing in juxtaposition two of the sen- 
tences you quote in your issue of May 21 from the 
Rev. Mr. Schauffler: *‘ We find that the churches 
constantly tend to crowd their way into certain 
favored localities where, for various reasons, 
they can easily maintain themselves.” ‘‘ These 
poorer classes, herded together in huge tenemert 
houses, have been for the most part left alone by 
the Christian community.” In other words, the 
modern system-——what has been well called the 
club-house system—of building and maintaining 
churches has been, I contend, one of the most 
potent causes of the disproportion between the 
growth of the population and of the church-going 
part of it. 

Briefly, and speaking generally, this system 
works thus: A new part of acity is built up 
with ‘‘ fine” houses ; some of the wealthy citi- 
zens join together to build a church for them- 
selves to worship in, and then, having had the 
building dedicated to the service of Him who 
they profess to believe is no respecter of persons, 
they perform the extraordinary inconsistency of 
dividing it up into small portions, called pews, 
which are rented or sold to those who can best 
afford to pay for them, leaving those who cannot 
out in the cold. This is called the business-like 
way of managing religious affairs, and truly so, 
if the object of church-building is to provide for 
one’s own comfort ; but would not such a system 
cause considerable astonishment (to say the least 
of it) to St. Paul or St. James, and their fellow- 


I will illustrate my mean- | 


workers, whose teachings our pewholders profess 
to reverence? Perhaps, sir, you, whom I may 
be permitted to call somewhat of a Philistine, 
will not agree with me; but considerable ac- 
quaintance with the working classes leads me to 


| believe this false method of carrying on religious 
Suddenly one of them remembered he | 
had seen this man with this cow, and he told his | 


work has quite as much to do with their indiffer- 
ence to church-going as infidelity of any and all 
kinds put together.—Respectfully, 
FREE CHURCHMAN. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 24, 1885. 





CLARA BELL'S TRANSLATIONS. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: A question having been raised as to the 
excellence of Clara Bell’s translations, I enclose 
specimens from ‘Uarda’ which may do some- 
what toward settling the doubt as regards accu- 
racy. For the rest, every one will judge accord- 
ing to his notion of what constitutes a good style. 
Similar examples of unfaithfuiness, if I mistake 
not, might be adduced from nearly every page. 
I call your attention to a few (more noteworthy 
when read in connection with the context than 





when taken in detached passages), that you may 
maké use of them should it suit you to do so, 


Yours truly, 
WASHINGTON, May 22. 


Aus der Zeit von dem 
Grossvater des regierenden 
Kin race Kénigs- 
Samilie. 


Hast du ihm wenigstens 
Schebtifiguren mit ins Grab 
gegeben ? 


in die Niibe des Pharao, 
dem Leben, Heil und Ge- 
sundheit bluhe. 


Die Trennung, sagt das 
Spriichwort, wt der treue 
Feind. 


So ist die Wiirde des Mo- 
har erblich wie die eines 
Reicbsfirsten ? 


eine Schaar von Stocktra- 
gern zur Antreibung der 
Sdumigen. 


besonders zierlich erschien 
bei den Grdésseren unter 
ihnen die Biegung des den 
Krug im Gleichgewicht hal- 
tenden Armes. 


da nahm ich mir vor den 
Baum zu neuem Leben zu 
erwecken. 


Zaudernd,fast widerwillig. 
jablings. 
Ich weise sie nicht zuriick. 


die Klippen nahmen dhn- 
liche Formen an. 


schalkhaft und doch nicht 
ohne Bitterkeit lachelnd. 


vertraulich. 


mit hohen Thorbauten ver- 
ziert. 


In wenigen Wochen wiird- 
est Du die Anstalt ohnehin 
verlassen, und, so befahl es 
der Kinig,dem Leben bliihe, 
Heil und Kraft, das Ue- 
bungslager der Wagen- 
kdmpfer bezogen haben. 


ein freundliches Herz, das 
nichts verbrochen als ihn 
zu lieben. 


er dachte nicat mehr an die 
Verunreinigung die Bent- 
Anat von Seiten des Pa- 
raschiten drohe, sondern 
ausschliesslich an die Ent- 
wethung welche von THRER 
Seite den heiligen in diesem 
stillen Raume lebendigen 
Gefiihlen bevorstand. 


der Arzt, welcher den Vor- 
wurf des Zwerges nicht un- 
berechtigt fand. 


T. L. LEE. 


the de ~i royal race of 
the reigning king’s grand- 
father. 


Did you bury the least bit 
of an image in his grave ? 


the neighborhood of the 
Pharaoh, where life, happi- 
ness, and safety flourish. 


is the one enemy. 


Is the rank of Mohar, then, 
as high as that of a prince 
of the empire ? 


to drive off the idle popu- 
lace. 


Nothing could be more 
graceful than the action 
with which the taller ones 
bent over with the water- 
jars held in both arms to 
the drinker. 


I perceived that the tree 
was rising to new life. 
Horror, almost aversion. 
timidly. 

I do not do them credit. 

a semblance of life. 

bat without oitermess. "= 
in joke. 

fortified with towers. 


and by the king’s command 
have _ transferred your 
blooming health, life, and 
strength to the exercising 
ground of the chariot bri- 
gade. 


never ceased to love him. 


but exclusively, on the con- 
trary, on the _ initiation 
whichshe might derive from 
the holy feelings that were 
astir in the silent room. 


thought the dwarf’s re- 
proach uncalled for. 





CABINET RESPONSIBILITY. 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sr: As I expected, ‘‘ B.” resorts to the tooth- 
ache for his counter argument. This being so, 
it remains to be shown who proposes to cut off 
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the patient's head, and who to remove the un- 
sound tooth. He says, ‘It would be a public 
misfortune to create a belief that Presidential 
and Cabinet responsibility cannot be fixed with- 
out action by Congress.” I cannot see the mis 
fortune of leading the public to believe what is 
true. On the contrary, the real misfortune is 
that the present working of the Government 
only serves to disguise the real truth from the 
people, and to leave them in the condition of not 
knowing what to believe. 

According to ** B.'s” own showing, the respon 
sibility for all appointments now comes back to 
the President. It is he who is to warn the Cabi 
net against bad appointments, to compel them 
to revoke any such if made, and to punish them 
if they do not yield. It is important to under 
stand fully what this means. It meaus that in 
many thousands of cases the President has to 
decide, of his own motion, what is a bad ap- 
pointment. He has to do this, not according to 
any fixed rules, but according to an arbitrary 
and indefinite standard of what constitutes good 
and bad conduct in office—a perfectly undeter- 
mined limit, within which party claims are to 
be considered, with the absolute certainty that, 
whatever he does, one section of the press will 
raise a howl. It is useless to say that this is of 
no consequence, for in fact there is nothing by 
which the Administration at this time can be 
judged except the appointments, while the pub- 
lic have no means of judging except by what the 
papers say. As newspaper controversy for the 
President is out of the question, no word of ex- 
planation or defence is possible, no matter how 
bitter or how insidious the attacks may be. 

Again, how is the President’s control over his 
Cabinet to be exercised? Suppose they take a 
different view from his of party obligations, and 
commit offences. He may give them what we 
used to call in college a ** private” (admonition) ; 
but if they urge necessity, and are obdurate, he 
has no means of coercion except dismissal, and 
if he has selected them for reasons of policy, he 
will hardly do this on account of an appoint 
ment, especially as, unless the parties get into a 
newspaper controversy, the public will never 
know or give him credit for any such Spartan 
virtue. 

But suppose the President does keep up such a 
losing battle, in which he is pretty certain to dis- 
please everybody, it is not an improvement of 
system, but depends only upon the individual. 
The process may be reversed by his successor, 
unless the public agitation is kept at a white 
heat upon the civil-service question, to the ex- 
clusion of such subjects as tariif, coinage, bank, 
Indian, naval, and many other reforms; in other 
words, unless the whole strength of the country 
is expended upon keeping the machinery in order, 
with an utter disregard of the product for which 
that machinery is supposed to exist. 

What is there so terrible, on the other hand, in 
the idea of Congress enforcing responsibility up- 
on the Cabinet and the Fresident ? It seems to 
me that that is one of the main reasons of the 
existence of Congress. The enforcement of re- 
sponsibility would be just as much the other 
way. Each side would stand guard over the 
other, the public looking on as arbiter. Then for 
the first time we should get the true popular 
judgment, because for the first time the people 
would know the merits of the case. Let us 
leave, however, the abstract for the concrete. 
Suppose the Secretary had to meet Congress face 
to face next December. The first thing he would 
encounter would be inquiries, not from a party 
majority, which, if it were on his side, would 
by no means take such a course, but from indi- 
viduals, with their spurs to win, as to his use of 
the offices. A man who had a clear conscious- 
ness that, though he might have made mistakes, 
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he had acted from no motive but the public good, 
would have an enormous superiority over one 
who had used the offices for party purposes. The 
public would be quick to distinguish and support 
the purer official, while members who had tam- 
pered with the departments would be liable to 
have their intrigues exposed. The whole process 
would be so vexatious that the Cabinet would 
demand to have the civil service placed beyond 
suspicion. And the longer it was kept so, the 
more difficult it would become for any Adminis~ 
tration to return to the old courses. Some years 
ago Lord Beaconstield was suspected of having 
improperly appointed a relative toan office. The 
Opposition members were after him in a moment. 
He escaped by one of those skilful evolucions of 
which he was such a master, but the incident 
Was a Warning to all ministers that such a thing 
was dangerous even for him to repeat. Not the 
least advantage would be that it would give the 
President time to devote to matters of policy, 
instead of having his life-blood drained by these 
miserable details, though he would still be 
position to warn his Cabinet of rocks ahead. 

To allow the tooth to go on to ulcerate, 


Ina 


and 
fester, and gangrene till it becomes fatal—this 
seems to me the equivalent of cutting off the pa 
tient’s head; while the remedy proposed is lke 
going to a dentist and having the pain allaved 
with Ictions, and a good gold filling inserted, 
procuring the restoration of the unsound tooth 
to its natural function without having it pulled 
out at all, G. B. 
Bostox, 


May 23, 1885 


Notes. 


THE invaluable * American Catalogue’ initiated 
and successfully carried through by the late 
Frederick Leypoldt, included, so far as was possi 
ble, every book in print in this market up to Ju 
ly 1, 1876. 


pride a continuation of the same work, on the 


We now greet with pleasure and with 


same general plan, compiled, under the editorial 
direction of Mr. R. R. Bowker, by Méss A. lL. Ap 
pleton. The new New 
York: Office of the Publishers’ Wee Aly preserves 
for all time the titles of books that have appeared 
since the above-mentioned date to July 1, ISS4 


‘American Catalogue’ 
} 


As before, it embraces many works not strictly 
American— the of 
English houses having established branches in 
this country. 
tions starts from January 1, 1881, and will pro 
long the list compiled up to March, . by Mr 
Ben. Perley Poore, from the beginning of the Re 
public. The latter. a vast and 
taking, is now ready to be put in type. 


reprints and importations 


The list of Government publica- 
LSS] 


national under 

Another 
novel feature of the present Catalogue is a list of 
** series,” and another of which pub- 
lish. Finally, we remark that three ladies have 
borne the burden of this most and 
creditable contribution to American bibliogra- 
phy. 


* societies 


unpertant 


We bespeak support for another praiseworthy 
bibliographical undertaking, *The Issues of the 
Press in Pennsylvania; 168)-17M. in two vol 
umes, by Charles R. Hildeburn, Philadelphia. 
The work aims ‘to present full and accurate ti 
tles and collations of all the books, pamphlets, and 
broadsides printed in Pennsylvania during the 
hundred years following the introduction of 
printing into the middle colonies.” The 4,000 
titles already collected will be arranged chrono 
logically and fully indexed. 

D, Appleton & Co. announce that the second 
volume of McMaster’s ‘ History of the United 
1740-1804) will be ready for delivery 
about June 1. They also announce ‘Colonel En- 
derby’s Wife, by Mrs. Harrison, daughter of 
Charles Kingsley and author of ‘ Mrs. Lorimer ’; 


ae 
States 


j 








‘The Tinted Venus: a Farcical Romance, by |! 
Anstey; and ‘The Common Sense of the Exa 
Sciences,’ bv the late Wiulham Kingdon Chiff 


Macmillan he 
ness to publish the MS. of the second pert of t 


Messrs Ave stated t 


late Professor Clifford's * Elements of Dyna 

and, after a reéxamination of it, bis literary 
eaecutor, Prof. R. Tucker, intends put 

work into their hands for printu \\ 

book is got out and other lectures recently 

into the bands of Professor Tucker 
published the mathetuatical wor \\ " 
session of all that can be now heal f 

hand of this great master 

Porter & Coates, Philad ‘ 
hext month a new ‘1 hentary } 
with special reference to t Touts 
and toba » by Richard J. Dp s M : 
new and revised edition of tl ‘ en's Bowsk 
of Poetry, compiled by Henry TL Coats wid a 
new edition of Stuuth’s * Bi 1) 
by Peloubet 

Fords, Howard & Hullx “ we 
of Psalms, according to the prefern 
the American revisers of the (id 1 

A * Riverside Parallel But “ : \ 
Versions side by side, is in the pros i 
Mitllin & Co. Thev w also 4 ‘ 
collection of papers bins i aliond 
*Birds in the Bus by Bradfonl 
ton 

A new work, chiefly relating to Ala 
Alaskans, is in preparation by M M ‘ ‘ 
Weppner, author of *The N St i 
Southern Cross Ss! s 
people for a considerable tr 

A paper ver aN ss 
G. P. Putaam’s Sons is introdu by J.J 
ves’s ‘ltahan Rambles Rdmond An . 
‘Studdes of Paris, and H. M . i 
Great Fur Land ri ast isa \ 
and Amicis’s work hanily less s t 
long “appreciation ” of the late \ Li 

Three more of the dainty v n t KK 
side Aldine Series have " our t Mr 
Jobn Burroughs’s * Wake Rol ik and 
Mr. Howells’s * Venetian Lif lls 1 ther 
TW, 

The New England Hist Genea s 
ety (Boston) has done w reprint nm book 
form the already noteworthy results of My 
Henry F. Waters’s ‘Genealogical Gleanings in 
England These gleanings among the probate 
records of the mother country began to be pub 
lished in the quarterly organ of the Socicty, the 
Register, in July, 1883; and the volume before 


us covers the latest instalment in the number for 


April, ISS. An index of names has been fu 
nished which makes the volume available to the 
many—to a multitude, we might say lo this 
work, which is called part 1 of vol i, and its 


SUCCESSOPS a connection between 
American and English families of the 
must hereafter turn first of all. It marks a new 
era in the study Moreover, Mr 


Waters’s incidental discovery of historical docu 


all seekers after 
same name 


of genealogy 


ments has already been worth the whole cost of 
his maintenance up to this time. The fund which 
the Society has raised for this purpose ought to 
be recruited from every purchaser of the present 
work. 

Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s Life Below 
Stairs; or, London under the Last Georges, 1760 
1880° (Scribner & Welford in continuation of 
a former work 
the first two Georges were fluently compiled from 
It the same quality 
of readableness and substantial authenticity, but 
the work does not appeal to the student of his 
tory. 
any precise references for the quotations; there 
is no index, nor even a table of contents, The 


‘Court 


1s 


in which the scandalous lives of 


all sorts of sources, he 


Dates are rare, there are no footnotes, nor 
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narrative is as decent as the subject and the 
author's aim at piquancy permit. 

In everything that proceeds from Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s pen, the literary quality predominates over 
the technical, even when art is his chosen topic. 
This is eminently the case with his ‘ Landscape,’ 
which we recently reviewed at length from the il- 
lustrated édition deluxe. Hence the work suffers 
little as a mental delight when reduced to bare sim- 
plicity of print, without pictures. It is issued in 
their familiar form of this author’s works 
by Roberts Bros., Boston, with Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s consent and approbation. As such, it 
makes a compact volume of 440 pages, index in- 
cluded, 

From the’ same publishers we have Pascoe’s 
‘London of To-lay,’ an unconventional guide- 
book, with humorous illustrations in the text, 
and several full-page process reproductions of 
photographs, one of the lions in Trafalgar Square 
being a favorable example. The orderly arrange- 
ment as shown in the table of contents does not 
quite compensate for the lack of an index. 

The ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ have been brought 
out by T. Y. Crowell & Co., in a red-line and 
gilt-edge edition. 

A stout volume containing the ‘Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,’ ‘Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting,’ ‘ The Queen of the Air,’ and ‘ The Eth- 
ics of the Dust,’ is issued by John B. Alden as a& 
sample of his illustrated library edition of Rus- 
kin’s works. The print is clear, and the illustra- 
tions fairly good process-work ; but if both were 
better, they would not reconcile the author to this 
unauthorized reprint. 

Mr. Christern sends us the illustrated catalogue 
of the Salon for the present year, containing the 
usual memorandum sketches, some 300 in number 
out of a total of 4,558 pieces. 

We can hardly keep pace with the issues of the 
several German lexicons now publishing simulta- 
neously. The lesser Brockhaus (* Kleines Conver- 
sations-Lexikon,’ New York: L W. Schmidt), 
has reached its sixth part, ending with ‘George 
Bancroft,” the pronunciation of whose name, by 
the way, is indicated for the first syllable by 
‘**biinnk ’—not quite accurately. Parts 2-4 of 
the fourth edition of ‘Meyers Konversatiors- 
Lexikon’ (Westermann), end in Akkord, and 
chance to embrace three burning topics of the 
day—Egypt, Afghanistan, and Africa, all treated 
with great fulness, and the first accompanied by 
a fine general map together with one of Alexan- 
dria. Athens, also, is mapped, for the ancient 
and the modern city. Other important articles 
are those on the nobility (Adel), and on the vari- 

ous learned academies the world over. American 
biography is well looked after under Adams and 
Agassiz. 

Great pretensions are made by the new 
Deutsche Encyklopddie (Leipzig: F. W. Grunow; 
New York: Westermann). Its form is larger 
than the lexicons just noticed, with broad double 
columns, and each of the hundred parts is sold 
here for twenty-five cents. Illustrations and 
maps outside the text are to be discarded. The 
writers sign their articles. Special attention is 
paid to the bibliography of the several topics. 
The traditional scheme of the French encyclo- 
peedias is abandoned in favor of a more free and 
living compilation. Just how much more this 
means than that the editors will carry out their 
own ideas of what such a work should contain, it 
is not easy to determine from Part 1. Still it is 
clear that the difference as to contents will be 
considerable, that the work will be cheap, and 
that the writers—a formidable list—are compe- 
tent. 

The two leading articles in Le Livre for April 
are by G. F. Vidocq filsand L. Derome. Though 
the former adds ‘* bibliophile” to his signature, 
it does not surprise one to find his subject to be 


, 





‘La Police par les Policiers”—a bibliographical 
contribution to a history of the police. Of the 
Memoirs of Vidocq (1828) he says that they mani- 
fest more imagination than literary aptitude. 
M. Derome, on the other hand, portrays, not very 
skilfully, the life and character of Lacurne de 
Sainte-Palaye, a forerunner of Littré, who had the 
use of the former’s great MS. collection lately pub- 
lished under the title, ‘ Dictionnaire historique du 
vieux langage francois,’ a glossary coming down 
to the age of Louis XIV. An _ interesting 
etched portrait of Sainte-Palaye and his twin 
brother, from the original painting in the mu- 
sum, at Auxerre, accompanies M, Derome’s nar- 
rative. 

The ‘‘misused H” comes ludicrously to the 
front in a report of the doings of Parliament in 
the London Times of May6. Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice is alleged to have made a statement con- 
cerning Sir W. Hay White, the present British 
Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople. William 
Arthur is the name of this accomplished diplo- 
matist. Whether Lord E, Fitzmaurice or the re- 
porter (by oral transmission) is responsible for 
the aspiration of Sir W. A. White’s middle ini- 
tial, itis not for us to determine. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse’s services to Scandinavian 
literature have been handsomely repaid by a very 
elaborate bibliography of his writings from the 
pen of Mr. Thorvald Solberg, printed in the 
Literary World for May 16. 

In a recent issue of Nature, Professor Ewing, 
of the University College, Dundee, relates the 
very interesting circumstances of an unusually 
great earthquake felt in the region in and about 
Tokio, Japan, on October 15, 1884. A reduced 
copy of the autographic record of the disturb- 
ance, made with the seismograph of the Observa- 
tory of Tokio, presents the prominent features of 
the earthquake in a most striking manner, as itis 
sbown that in the present case the amplitude of 
the earth’s horizontal niovement far exceeds any- 
thing that has been recorded since observations 
of this kind were instituted in 1880. The delicate 
seismic apparatus indicated a movement of the 
ground, from one side to the other, of no less 
than 4.5 centimetres; and while the most violent 
motions were over in about ten seconds, the oscil- 
lations continued for some minutes thereafter, 
with a very extended amplitude. These being un- 
usually slow, the earthquake was prevented from 
being excessively destructive. It was felt over 
an area of about 20,000 square miles. 

Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Honolulu, writes that an 
effort is to be made by educated men there to es- 
tablish a society for the study of the archzology 
and philology of Oceanica. 

The Proceedings for May of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society contain a third paper of 
** Geographical Notes,” by Major Holdich, of the 
Afghan Boundary Commission, descriptive of 
the country lying between Herat and Panjdeh. 
The Russian envoy, M. Lessar, was present, and 
opened the discussion which followed the paper 
(written of course before the engagement at 
Puli-Khisti), with a fuller account of the soil 
of the country, and an explanation that the 
changes in the Russian maps were simply 
owing to the results obtained by recent surveys. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who was Resident at 
Herat in 1841, spoke of this city and what was 
necessary for its defence against a European 
army, and gave his understanding of the boun- 
dary line agreed upon in virtue of “a certain 
political arrangement” in 1872. This statement 
was corroborated by Sir Richard Temple, who 
said that ‘‘ He was a member of the Government 
of India when that boundary was settled, and 
nothing could be more exovlicit than the under- 
standing that it ran from Sarakhs on one side 
to Khoja-Saleh on the Oxus, and thet the line 
was to be drawn as straight as an arrow.” He 





also strongly commented on the lack of accurate 


geographical knowledge in the English service, 
especially as compared with that shown by Rus- 
sian officers, leading to ‘‘ political consequences 
that frequently placed England at a great disad- 
vantage.” 

In the same number is an elaborate discussion 
of the purely geographical problem of the outlet 
of the great Tibetan river, the Sanpo. Mr. 
Robert Gordon, a civil engineer and author of 
the valuable ‘Report on the Irawadi River,’ 
favors the Irawadi, chiefly on account of its 
enormous water-discharge. Genera] Walker, 
late head of the Indian Survey Department, on 
the other hand, asserts that the Sanpo is the 
head-waters of tne Brahmaputra. In this 
opinion he is supported by nearly all recent 
authorities. Each speaker, however, held that 
the observations made by the last explorer of 
those regions, the Pandit A k, supported his 
view. The difficulty of settling this question lies 
in the fact that the mountains through which the 
Sanpo runs after it leaves the central table-land, 
are held by a savage race who have hitherto suc- 
cessfully prevented the passage by the river from 
Tibet to India of any traveller, whether Euro- 
pean or native, 

Wise people when they go to Rome do as the 
Romans do, The English carry this a step fur- 
ther: when they go to Egypt they do as the Ro- 
mans did. They establish a camel corps, just as 
the Romans established the Ala prima Valeria 
dromedariorum and the Ala Antana dromeda- 
riorum, The French antiquaries have been the 
first to point it out. 

The attention of Anglo-Saxon scholars should 
be called to a very important bibliography of 
Anglo-Saxon literature just published by Pro- 
fessor R. Wiilker, of Leipzig (‘Grundriss zur 
Geschichte der Angelsiichsischen Litteratur,’ Leip- 
zig). Volume i, so far as printed, gives exhaustive 
lists, with comments, of all works hitherto 
printed on the subject (J) of old English linguis- 
tics, (2) aids to the study of both language and 
literature, (3) bibliography of publications (essays, 
dissertations, texts) connected with Czdmon 
and his circle, Bede’s death-song, Cynewulf and 
his circle, and the Exeter Book. These hsts, with 
the discriminating remarks which accompany 
every important book or essay, are simply invalu- 
able to the historical student of English. No- 
thing seems to have escaped the vigilant eye of 
the Leipzig professor. The work of American 
scholars in this particular field is cordially re- 
cognized, and contrasted with the apathy that has 
long existed in England. Colleges and universi- 
ties which are making collections for their alcoves 
of Anglo-Saxonica will find this manua]—for 
such it is—indispen able. 





—The reviewer of Lenormant’s ‘Monnaies et 
Médailles,’ in No. 1054 of the Nation, sends us 
from London, on May 15, the following comment 
on M. Feuardent’s remarks about the striking of 
ancient coins in No. 1035: 


“There is no evidence that coins were struck 
hot, and the appearance of the great majority of 
Greek coins distinctly negatives the theory. Sil- 
ver, like bronze, requires to be annealed after 
drawing, hammering, or striking before it can 
be struck again, and there are numerous cases 
which show that the coins were struck more than 
once before the impression was complete. The 
striking of either of these metals, and to a cer- 
tain extent of gold also, at a high heat is impos- 
sible, for they fly into fragments. When an- 
nealed, they may possibly be struck at a mode- 
rate temperature, short of entire cooling, but 
there is absolutely no evidence whatever of such 
having been the case in the coins themselves. I 
have just examined what are known as the ‘ re- 
ticulated’ coins in the British M. weum, and am 
entirely convinced that the so-ca:.ed reticulation 
(which occurs on the reverse of the incused coins 
only) is simply the half-effaced indication of the 
preparation of the flan either by a toothed ham- 
mer, which will spread the metal better than a 
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smooth one, or by the use of something analo- 
gous to a file for reducing the weight; but in 
either case Fy the producing of a roughened sur- 
face, and subsequently striking it with a polish- 
ed instrument and the incuse punch. For the 
‘reticulation’ is always nearly effaced, and is a 
rare thing in any state, while no trace of it is 
seen in the obverse or relief of the coin where, if 
it were the effect of hot coinage, it should equal- 
ly appear. Nor are the experienced numisma- 
tists of the British Museum, certainly as high 
authorities on such a matter as any in the world, 
of the opinion that the coins show any evidence 
of hot coinage. In striking pure silver, which is 
of extreme softness, there is no utility in hot 
striking, as the bronze dies, by heating from the 
contact with the hot metal, would deteriorate 
far more than would be compensated by any ad- 
vantage supposed to be derived from heating the 
coin metal. while the cold metal gives a better 
impression even than the moderately hot.” 

—We regard it as a very hopeful sign that the 
pastor of a church in Providence, R. 1, should 
have felt moved to institute a public course of 
lectures on political and economic topics, under 
the auspices and at the expense of his parish. 
Observation of the late Presidential campaign 
naturally led him to reflect on the narrow and 
unintelligent view of the great questions involved 
taken by the newest class of voters. It then 
seemed to him that bis church, at least, had a 
function unfulfilled, so long as the voung men 
whom it could reach went uninstructed in the 
duties and privileges of citizenship. The result 
was an unpretentious series of discourses —mostly 
by citizens of the town—on “The Study 
of Political Economy,” **The Organization and 
Administration of the Federal Government,” 
‘* The Relations of the Citizen to the National 
Government,” ** The Spirit of the Common Law 
as seen in its Maxims,” ‘‘How are Inventors Pro- 
tected?” ‘Free Trade,” ‘‘The Nation’s Resources,” 
**Communism and Socialism,” ‘* Wages, Strikes, 
and Labor Unions,” ‘* A Protective Tariff,” **The 
Banking System and Monetary Exchange,” ‘‘A 
Study of the Constitutional History of Rhode 
Island,” ‘* How the Law is Applied by Lawyers, 
Judges, and Jurors to the Protection of Private 
Rights,” ‘‘City Government.” The course, begun 
in November last, has just closed or is about clos- 
ing. In order to sustain the interest felt by 
the auditors, and to stimulate further and 
original study of the topics discusse}, a pam 
phlet has been prepared for gratuitous distri- 
bution, consisting of ‘‘ References to Political 
and Economic Topics,” in the sequence of the 
several lectures. These have been prepared, with 
his accustomed thoroughness, by Mr. William E. 
Foster, of the Providence Public Library, him- 
self one of the lecturers; and not only are the pro- 
per works cited, but the public libraries in which 
they may be consulted are duly indicated. We 
have heard a good deal about the codperation of 
the common schools and the publie litrary, but 
less about a similar partnership between the pub- 
lic library and the churches. We commend the 
Providence experiment in this respect, as well as 
for its example of intervention by the pulpit in 
politics, in a perfectly unobjectionable way. 

—In a long article entitled ‘‘ Three Modern 
Authors,” contributed by Helena Nyblom to the 
January number of Ny Svensk Tidskrift, ten 
pages are devoted to a favorable notice of Henry 
James as a novelist, more especially reviewing 
the recent Swedish translation, by Erik G. 
Folcker, of ‘The American.’ The rarity with 
which one meets with a happy book, the writer 
thinks, is due to the fact that, with mankind as 
with the individual, it becomes impossible, grow- 
ing steadily older, to look upon life with the 
bright hopefulness which belongs only to youth. 
With years come bitter experiences, and with 
these the sharpened sight which sees that every- 
thing that glitters is not gold. It is therefore 
natural that the youngest people should be the 
most cheerful, and hence American authors 





! 
possess, as yet, the whole charm of youth in their 


perceptions of life. There is no bitterness in 
their interpretations of the sorrowful circum- 
stances or misfortunes which they may depict— 
no hopelessness in their view of life—because they 
have a belief in the future, as well for the indi 
vidual as for the race, and because they are, 
‘first and foremost, true men, who neither see 
double nor half, but, with a pair of strong, clear 
seeing eyes, look directly upon nature itself. 
They possess that freshness which belongs to the 
Anglo-Saxon race in its best utterances, good 
nature, a warm, hearty feeling, a large por 
tion of humor, which can change into a noble 
pathos, but which never becomes sentimental, 
and is never raw—men who believe in buman 
instincts, and for whom such words as religion, 
duty, and culture are not entirely old-fashioned, 
but stand for eternal principles.” But Europeans 
belong toa blasé race, an old and tired society, 
and so, also, are nearly all their authors old and 
tired, sour or melancholy. It is not comme a 
faut for a Scandinavian writer who wishes to be 
considered interesting, to exhibit in bis books 
any joy of life. 


—To this vitiated taste is to be ascribed 
the lack of interest Scandi 
navians in modern American literary work: 


manifested by 


the simplicity of which cannot satisfy readers 
brought up on the highly seasoned literary diet 
of Europe. The reviewer complains that the 
Scandinavians, not withstanding the peculiar in 
terest which they have always taken in things 
American, have gone to little trouble to acquaint 
theniselves with the modern American authors 
When, however, she enumerates the works of 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte’s stories, Howells’s * The 
Lady of the Aroostook,’ and two novels by 
James (‘Roderick Hudson,’ and *The Ameri 
can’), as a complete list of the Scandinavian 
translations of American works of fiction, she 
does her countrymen injustice, for to these au 
thors can be added, among others, the names of 
Longfellow, Poe, Mrs. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Prentiss, Habberton, Boyesen, Miss 
Phelps, Miss Cummings, and Edward Eggleston 
She claims for America two authors of first 
rank, Henry James, jr., and W. D. Howells, 
who are declared to be “highly gifted, original 


Stowe, Cooper, Cable, 


artists, who, in powers of observation and style, 
have not been matched by any European writer 
since Turgeneff. Which of these two is to be 
placed first is a matter of taste. They have 
each great merits and unusual gifts, and are com 
plete masters of their materials.” ‘The Ameri 
can’ is reviewed as a delineation of the strife be 
tween new American and old European ideas 
which will not unite; and the hero, Mr. New- 
man, is taken as a typical American, and, as 
such, an admirable specimen of an admired race. 
The two authors who complete the reviewer's 
trio, are Henrik Ibsen, whose last drama ** Vild- 
anden” (The Wild Duck) is noticed; and Tur 
geneff, whose novel ‘ Elena’ is reviewed in a late 
Swedish translation. 


—When Mr. Albert M. Palmer passed from the 
Union Square Theatre to the Madison Square, 
people were surprised. and it was predict- 
ed that he would fail because his success had 
been obtained with the French style of drama, 
and the Madison Square audience were accus 
tomed to and cared only for highly moral dra 
mas. Whether that public changed its taste, or 
a new set of theatre-goers came, the new policy 
was pecuniarily highly profitable. The man who 
succeeds is, of course and necessarily, the man 
who is in harmony with his age ; who floats on 
the world-current ; who feels, consciously or un- 
consciously, what is ani what is to be the trend 
of the public taste. Mr. Palmer is really taking 
advantage of a universal tendency. To say no- 


thing of England, where it is evident er 


and France, which is the source of all the ev 
if evil it is—Germany has entirely revolut 1 
its theatrical habits. In Berlin, where, thirty 
years ago, six theatres were half empty " 
more than a doven large theatres and »s | 
sinaller cnes are crowded, especially on S AN 
And the reason is that the theat: 
tempts to preach morals or to ten 
is content to amuse, by stor 
costume, and in some theatres by w 
tume. The idea that the stage ima 
have an elevating influence has \ ‘ 
pessimists The enthusiast \ ! ‘ 
could share the aspirations \\ M 
are not to be found nowadays ‘ 
such Schicii eret evist, they ar { 
influence—too few to dare to ru t 
Indeed, in the present sur 
impossible that such capers 
loped, So laments the critic of t! 
Germany In this intry ft 
ally ceasing to lament 
The Slavs of both the Cat! ( 
persuasions have been celebra t 
anniversary of the deat! {st M 
Apostle to the Slavs,” wv ~ | 
died in SS) Method us, tA l t 
worker Cyril, who is nal 
one of the Old- Slavic or Chu Ss 
Is A saint of both churches, the tw 
ing been Byzantines by birth and o@ 
Apostles under the te I . 4 i 
Rome, at a time when the great 
between the East and West was 
bition of the Patriarch Pl 
Ing consummation, but mot vet ted 
They converted the peo ‘mat M 
and other western Slavs to ¢ 
ing to them in their vernacular, te 
the art of reading and writing, t 
Gospels, and thus laving the very fimt 
tions of Slavic literatun Henee it is) 


ral that Russians and Poles, for instance ih 


their conversion is of Inter date 


Bulganans, Crechs, and Serbs in pea 
their memory The celebration how 
from being carried on m concord. On the 


trary, it has assumed a character of rivah 
pronounced antagonism, the dividing line Ix 
both religious and politica Phe Cz I . 
Slovenes, Croats — all Catholics ive | 
Velehrad. a small town of Moravia. for tl 
tre of their celebration, and turn their gat} 
into a demonstration in favor of Woest-Slavi 
es of Austria; whil 
the celebration which took place in the latter 
part of last month at St. Petersburg 
ed to be ai declaration in favor of Panslavie 


federation under the auspi 


union under the wgis of the Czars. The St. le 
tersburg assemblage was an impoisng 
directed by the 
and attended by deputations from Bulparia, 


Slavic Benevolent Soriety, 


Servia, Montenegro, and even Austrian (alicia: 
but, failing to enlist the sympathies of Catholic 
Slavs, it failed of its political object 
ous among the foreign visitors were the Servian 


Conspicu 


ex-Premier Ristitch and the Ruthene Naumowiez 
both well-known enemies of Austria. 


-** Terror ceased, laughter and scepticism be 
gan. with Boccaccio,” said an Italian epigram 
matist—a judgment which partially sums up the 
beliefs of one school of Boccaccisti, On the other 
hand, there is a rancerous controversy prevailing 
in this petit monde of Boccaccio lovers and stu 
dents upon the vexed question how far the de 
lightful story-teller really was in advance of his 
age: how far he believed in the superstitions 
commonly credited by his contemporaries: and 
what part of his life and carcer—if any 
themselves particularly open to suggestions of the 


showed 
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supernatural, to astrological vagaries, and to be. 
lief in dreams and portents. Anton Graf,in a 
recent number of the Nuova Antologia, descends 
vigorously into the mélée, and triumphantly vin- 
dicates his favorite from the charge of excessive 


superstitiousness. Koérting had tried to prove 


that Boccaccio was a profound believer in dreams, 
in the spirit of prophecy as communicated to dy- 
ing persons, in astrology, in strabism of the eyes 
as indicative of a perverse disposition, and in ap- 
paritions of devils under the disguise of exorcised 
spirits. He was held, also, to believe that AEneas 
had really descended into hell, and that Virgil 
was a constructor of magical machines, etc. 
Graf shows that these charges are only partially 
true, and that the ‘ Decamerone’ is a just picture 
of human life in Italy in the thirteenth century, 
mirroring all its phases, aspects, and beliefs, 
without necessarily bringing its author under 
the compulsion of believing what he simply re- 
flects in his wondrous looking-glass. He shows 
pretty conclusively, in fact, that Boccaccio, 
quoad superstition, is not only far behind his 
age in credulity and in appetency for the mar- 
vellous, but that one great purpose of his match- 
less art was to ridicule and smile out of existence 
the gross follies and absurdities in which monks 
and burghers of that age alike believed. Boc- 
eaccio may stand behind the more enlightened 
Petrarch in positive denunciation of these things, 
but he is not far behind him; and it is unjust and 
unhistorical to place one thinker and artist on 
the highest summit of sane and _ illuminated 
thought, while the other grovels below in the 
valley of superstition. Neither writer is abso- 
lutely new and free : both are bound to the past ; 
both revolve in and around it. Boccaccio, to be 
sure, grew old and recanted, turned his back on 
the delicious creations of his prime, and tried to 
cast the mantle of piety and asceticism over the 
too luxuriant imagination and humor of the 
*‘Decamerone.’ But—Boccaccio was old; that is 
all. And old people are notoriously prone to 
“take back” things—‘ go back on themselves,” 
in modern parlance—and abjure their juvenile 
follies. In his prime Boccaccio was really an 
iconoclast, and even aa advanced liberal. 


BAIRD'S HUGUENOT EMIGRATION. 

History of the Huquenot Emigration to Ame- 

rica. By Charles W. Baird, D.D. Dodd, Mead 

& Co. 1885, 2 vols., pp. 554, 448. 
Tue Revocation of the Edict of Nantes will 
doubtless long remain one of the greatest evi- 
dences of national bigotry which English-speak- 
ing historians can cite. Although its influence 
was greatest in France, it may be doubted if 
even now the full importance of the act is felt 
by Frenchmen. France is still Catholic, and the 
ill-timed victory of that faith is naturally passed 
over as quietly as possible by her historians, But 
in English literature, on the contrary, an undue 
prominence is given to the matter, partly from 
the lack of a parallel case in British history, and 
partly from the continuance of a genuine sympa- 
thy for the sufferers in the cause of Protestant- 
ism. It is always impossible to predict the event 
which will first seize upon the popular mind and 
memory, but certainly the relative importance 
or value of the matter seems to have little to do 
with it. The Covenanters, the Cavaliers, the 
Huguenots, the Acadians—each group has a 
prominence in history hard to explain, but un- 
deniable. Despite the enthusiasm of historians, 
it is impossible to prove that the influx of Hugue- 
nots into Great Britain influenced in any degree 
the affairs of that nation ; and it may be added 
that in the Northern colonies of our own country 
the effect of the immigration is almost or quite 
imperceptible. In New England, certainly, the 
Huguenots disappeared as a distinct element in 








the second generation, not from any dislike on 
the part of their English hosts, but because their 
distinctive points could not be maintained. The 
very warmth and fulness of their reception ex- 
tinguished all national peculiarities. Here and 
there can be traced to-day the distorted signs of 
French patronymics, but the bearers are apt to 
be most unmistakably Yankees. Like the Nor- 
mans in Ireland, more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves, the Huguenot has become a component 
part of the nation. 

Owing to the inexplicable vagaries of fashion, 
there has recently been a revival of interest in 
the history of this immigration, and Doctor 
Baird’s handsome volumes not only are a sign 
thereof, but will be the means, doubtless, of ex- 
tending the feeling. The family records of many 
a name will be explored, and many a man will 
take a new interest in one of his many great- 
grandmothers. It is a good thing to awake such 
an interest: the records will be of a community 
pure, devout, and brave ; but we must not be led 
into an overestimate of its importance. The fact 
cannot be too plainly set forth that the French 
immigration was vastly inferior to the English 
in amount, in quality, and in results. So far as 
we can judge, had a Huguenot colony been at- 
tempted independent of English foundation and_ 
preparation, it would have utterly failed. Park- 
man has shown the limited success of French 
Catholic colonies, fostered by the Church and the 
State; deprived of such powerful support, what 
could the fugitives from Rochelle have estab- 
lished ? 

In looking through Doctor Baird’s volumes, the 
reader is at once reminded of the great difference 
between France and Englanc. In the latter coun- 
try we find a society of infinite gradations, so- 
cially, from the highest to the lowest, all con- 
nected by ties of blood and community of inte- 
rest. In France there was a nobility and a pea- 
santry, with hardly a trace of intermediate classes. 
It is not without reason that history is so taken 
up with the records of the rich: the individual 
disappears in the lower ranks. The philosophical 
student nowadays affects to despise the records 
of courts and parliaments, and clamors for the 
history of the people ; but the most he attains is 
arecord of the shifting sands that have oblite- 
rated villages, of the insatiate waves that have 
engulfed the seaside cliffs. Results appear, but 
the instruments are lost. And the more closely 
the work of nations approximates to that of the 
mighty powers of nature, so much more scanty 
and monotonous must be their annals. Circum- 
stances, perhaps, have favored the English race, 
but it seems to be replete with individuals. Each 
family becomes a unit, each pedigree a distinct 
strand inthe great web. But a few years ago 
the historian of England’s share in the Crimean 
War issued his volumes on a scale apparently dis- 
proportionate to the subject. Critics remarked 
with a sneer that every ensign who fell on Rus- 
sian soil was described as fully as though he were 
a marshal of France. Yet this insistance on in- 
dividuality goes far to explain the continuous 
importance of the race. ‘ Every French soldier 
carries his marshal’s baton in his knapsack” ; 
but if he miss of the supreme end, he falls un- 
recognized. 

In the history of the Huguenots we find mainly 
the brief annals of the lower classes. Few noble- 
men remained true to the faith under Louis XIV. 
The great mass of the Protestants were of the 
common people. They were brave, honest, and 
faithful to death, but they were of the class of 
the Covenanters rather than of the Puritans. 
Their history should be studied in the mass ra- 
ther than in detail, so few can be segregated and 
the differences are so slight. It is but just to 





Doctor Baird to say that he seems to have done 
the best possible with the meagre materials in 


his possession. He has brought out much new 
information, and he has drawn touching pictures 
of men who relinquished every worldly blessing 
at the demand of their religion. But when he 
tries to give us the details of their history, the 
wherewithal is lacking. A scanty trace of one 
or two generations in France can be found ina 
few cases, but in others all that remains is the 
mere mention of the place of emigration. 

If we were disposed to find any fault with the 
way in which Doctor Baird has performed his 
task, it would be in the lack of clearness in his 
arrangement. His citation of authorities is not 
sufficiently ample, and his notes are too frag- 
mentary. He treats at one time of the localities 
whence the emigrants came, at another of their 
new homes, but under neither heading does he 
bring together all his information into one focus. 
These two volumes are a valuable and interest- 
ing contribution to our history, but we venture 
to predict they will be more appreciated by the 
genealogist than the historian, and for the gene- 
alogist they do but indicate the need of further 
search. It may, however, well be that in treat- 
ing of those Southern colonies in which the 
Huguenot element was more important, Doctor 
Baird will be able to present more valuable re- 
sults. At least, so little has been done in the 
way of publishing local histories in those colo- 
nies, that the first comer will seem to possess the 
whole territory. 


MARLOWE.-—II. 

The English Dramatists: The Works of Chris- 
topher Marlowe. Edited by A. H. Bullen, 
M.A. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
3 vols. 

In these plays, as might be guessed after what 
we have said, is no real fun-making of any sort, 
nor is there a single character in them capable of 
the making or enjoying of fun, or of knowing it 
when he sees or hears it. There are, indeed, cer- 
tain ‘‘ situations” which perhaps were meant to 
be funny, and most likely were so to the men of 
the time, who shouted their iungs out over the 
kings in harness and Jamburlaine’s cry to them: 
‘Hola, ye pampered jades of Asia!” Thus—to 
take an instance out of a stage direction—* My- 
cetes” (whose army is on the ground) ‘‘ comes out 
alone with his crown in his hand, offering to 
hide it,’ and Tamburlaine, with another great 
army there to fight Mycetes, joins him,asking: *‘Is 
this your crown?” Of unintended funniness is 
this, where the hitherto shepherd Tamburlaine, 
atthe outset of his great march across the East- 
ern World, has the Princess Zenocrate, daughter 
of the Soldan of Egypt, a prisoner, beseeching 
him asa ‘‘shepherd” (for by his ‘‘ seeming” he 
is ‘‘so mean a man”) to “pity her distresséd 
plight,” and presently, without the slightest stay 
in their talking, he says: 

“ Lie here, ye weeds that I disdain to wear ! [his pastoral 

garments} 

This com’ plete armor and this curtle-axe 

Are ad juncts more befitting Tamburlaine” ; 
as if the intermediate process—whatever it might 
be with a Scythian shepherd—between the wear- 
ing of a garb which betokened him so mean a 
man as a keeper of sheep, and the appearing in 
fulleffulgence of a warrior’s armor, had been re- 
hearsed while he stood there talking with the 
Soldan’s daughter. Other things of this sort 
might be found if looked for. 

Now, that the bringing in of fun and frolic to 
offset sharply the mournful and heart-harrowing 
of the play brought wondrous life-likeness into 
our English tragedy, others can see easily besides 
ourselves; and that a new zest for readers, as 
well as for seers and hearers, of plays in our 
tongue has come with that bringing-in. Our 
thoughtful, all-proddiug, all-weighing cousin- 
Germans were drawn, without a will for it, to 
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English tragedy, and Frenchmen, too, whose kin- 


dred to us and to our tongue is further off a good 
deal, were drawn to it against their will. And, 
whatever critics may have said about * unities ” 
and dignity, all the world likes it better, and will 
keep it in a warmer place in the heart, because 
its gloom is not all gloomy. Oneness of mood, 
which must last long unchanged, as of iron or 
clay, does not belong to men. In the glimmer of 
darkened rooms trom which the dead has been 
lately borne, will come out a burst of mirthful- 
ness at unawares, and this from no ‘‘ widows of 
Ephesus,” but from true mourners. Sometimes 
the merriness is a fitting and most touching ele 
ment in the action and passion. In that poem 
truly dramatic, though no drama, and of mar- 
vellous beauty and sadness, ‘The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,’ the mirth made by and through old 
Caleb Balderstone belongs as truly to the sadness 
of the tale as the white satin or silken lining, or 
the work in bullion thread, belongs to the black 
velvet of the pall. 

The Greeks and Latins, as we know, unlike our 
own greatest writers, held these dark and light 
things wide apart, one from the other; keeping 
sad steadily to sad, merry to merry. So French- 
men of the classic rank, whose tongue is still less 
than they are either Greek or Roman, have held, 
with might and main, to the same rule, Their 
French speech often stumbles in trying to march 
stately on sublime heights; yet one can never 
with their leave smile in one of their tragedies. 
Any funny thing must have slipped in in spite of 
the author (as there will be sometimes one too 
sly for him); but can we help smiling when the 
Cid, who has killed in a duel the father of his be- 
trothed, and is now formally pursued by her as 
the avenger of blood, makes his way to her in 
some absence of the never-absent duenna of 
Spanish maidens, and proclaims that to his true 
love’s champion in the lists (whom she insists 
upon his doing his best to kill for his own glory’s 
sake and to prevent her having to marry her victo- 
rious champion, whois hateful—poor fellow !) 
he, the Cid, her lover, will present not his vie, 
his Qme, his téte, his cervelle, his poitrine, or his 
poumon, but his ‘‘estomac ouvert,” *‘ ravished 
with the thought” that it is for her ‘“ honor” 
that he is thus putting in use his very best know 
ledge of anatomy ? 

Frenchmen, beside Molitre, can make fun, 
and even the writers of some of their best tra- 
gedies ; but never, of their own will, in their 
tragedies. Marlowe could not, at any time. 
But one thing stands out steadfast in our minds 
after his scenes and characters all are gone, and 
that is the Verse. With this the poet sometimes 
throws a flash of glory upon a mountain-top, 
sometimes a golden gladness over all the heavens; 
he pours a torrent, splashing and roaring and 
glittering, down a cliffs front, or through a 
winding glen; he shows a wood waving with 
green, or standing thick with cool shade ; within 
sight of the many-towned shore he makes a sea 
heaving with broad-sailed, deep-hulled merchant- 
men, laboring toward some great mart; he draws 
a throbbing, boding gloom over earth and sky, 
or makes the spring or summer landscape cheery 
with bird-song and with the flitting of birds’ 
wings. All comes to us as it went from him: 
the angle of reflection to the reader's eye, as 
elsewhere in optics, is the same as the angle of 
incidence from the author's mind. He can do, 
in verse, anything that he knows, and we see all 
done, and wonder at the man’s strength of body- 
ing and uttering—as great, when at its best, as 
in Lucretius, but not so often at its best as in 
Lucretius. So Marlowe made Blank Verse al- 
most what it was ever afterward. 

By the time of Shakspere’s best play-writing, 
and, of course, long before Milton's time, that 
measure knew itself and was known in the realm 


of English poetry, and came at call in it ; and it 
wore, always, much the same outward likeness. 
In Marlowe's plays we find it learning to have a 
life, and to live its own life ; we find it growing, 
and taking shape and character. With him it is 
most often dignified, sometimes impressive and 
even splendid ; now and then, indeed, it is fairly 
sublime. Often, however, Marlowe's 
awkward and ungainly, and—alas ! not seldom— 
laughable or paltry—coming to the ground with 
the thought (which it ought to have carried) un 
derneath. This one does not like to say of a man 
strong and skilful, who has done much good work ; 
but it is only plainer than most plain things that 
sometimes he himself, as one might do who was 
ashamed or afraid of having wrought some of 
his work too well, would with his own hand mar 
it after the doing. This fear or shame, though 
not often true of any man, might perhaps have 
been true of him, for his fellows and comrades 
were mostly a roystering, reckless, chafling, scoff 
ing set. Not a few of them were nast., and slip 
pery, and cold-blooded as fishes, and, like fishes, 
ready to snatch at and tear, and to gulp down in 
gobbets, and batten themselves upon, any un 
lucky one of their own kind who chanced at the 
time to be swimming weakly or sickly. 


verse 1s 


Among 
such comrades a man might easily be shamed for 
having shown too lofty thought or too good feel 
ing, or be afraid of showing them. In most ways 
Marlowe was not better than the rest: there 
were sad things enough about his whole life, and 
they were crowded thick enough about his death, 
to make him seem almost the worst among them 
The want in Marlowe of that finest fashioning 
and fitting, together from which spring freely 
forth, ever fresh, mirth, harmless as happy; sad 
ness needing to be soothed; quick sorrow with 
those who are hurt; love, through all the blood, 
for what is great and true—the want of this best 
making -up, and the want of much growing 
toward it, or effort after it, as life among men 
went on, was likely, more than scoffing ways of 
his comrades, or even the * drink<irowned “-ness 
of “spright” (spirit) which Hall gives him, to 
make him mar his better work. The *“ spright,” 
in that state, ‘‘rapt to the threefold loft of 
heaven-hight,” as Hall says, might have one head 
long downfall at a time, for it is unsteady, unsafe 
treading on the clouds, then; but not a soaring 
high aloft, and tumbling, and soaring, 
tumbling, between lines following 
closely. The best genius, from being fully akin 
to others of man’s kind because it has so much 
of mankind in it, can easily go along one or 


other of the many channels that lead into its 
fellows, and look back at itself and its work from 
that side. This Marlowe could not; and if it be 
he that tries to make us laugh, as in ** Faustus™ 
by a leg coming off the wizard, and elsewhere 
by such worse than clown’'s play, it is beyond 
bearing. The likehhoo? is that the worst of this 
is not his; for not only were players and play- 
writers wont to take and use one another's 
thoughts and words, much as fellows of some 
college-clubs borrow, without asking, of one an- 
other, and wear, shirtstuds, or neckties. or waist 
even, but any of them almost might 
write any clownery into any one’s play that was 
on the boards, and anywhere in it. 


and 


each other 






coats, 


That borrow 
ing and using Shakspere did, in a large, free way, 
and the putting in of what was meant to be witty 
or droll, to any one else's plays, was often done 
and known to be done; sometimes ordered, of 
some one or more who happened to have the time 
and will. 

The history of blank verse in English is but 
short. We had had our ten-syllable verse in 
plenty—in Chaucer as well as afterward in Dry 
den or Pope; but everything with our fathers 
rhymed; for rhyme had got hold of the ear of 
Christendom. Their Latin measures, even, had 


been turning into rhyme, for hundreds of vears 


Happily, just as it was growing early summer t 
the thoucht and fancy of the English race, the 
Earl of Surrev. a gallant, clever, and a 
plished knight, and a deft worker in ! 
rhyming verse, of many sorts, found, wher 
Italv, a measure of another sort thar ny a | 
in England. Rhythmic it was; diguit 

vet easv; free from all lx re t I ew 
rhyming might be a bonmday, Of this great 
fault glaring example may be found | 

of Racine and Corneille—creat writers | 
where the life-likeness is | he \ 

by the rbvming of the speech thd w 


quent change of speakers makes t 
ing of the 
and absurd 


rhyme from one to a 


Our English poetry, as we find it ( 
is a supple, lively thing, that w tL bewt 
and bending and pulling ke everv y 
guage--like Homer's Gre Where t! tries 
vowels, blending sometimes, so os s 
ing ; the various alfernatiy ! . t 
ous inflections for the sar verbor ub 
it, for sweetness of sound, with fh ho arn 
strength, the most perfect vel 
thought and figure, : nd telling and plea 
love-speaking, and { fastenin pron th 
rv, that ever was in tl world Our } 
though never so fr ns Cire andl \ ~ 
melodious, vet was st and vely : 
time, and freer than mow, bs tise if i, s \ 
ide, old forms and new of t sitie W 
cut off and put on, now sound a vowel and new 


keep it still, and had n 

we have The It no had mu t s 

thes, one bv ne, that w i\ given fo ft ( . 
its verse, therefore, had mu the same chara 
ter as the Greek, and this whet 

unrhyvming All its vers ud Kept) the ul 
ending, which w Inve SO Mu lost. though witl 
the Germans it is still, and mav be forever, emsy 


In the Italian blank verse the last foet is that of 


the old Greek and Latin her and trocha 
measures—a long and a doubtful svilable . its 
rhyming verse only takes on another grac It 


has the double end 


certainly too much for any but a speech flowin 
with vowels. Here is a bit (unrhvmed) of about 
the time of Surrey, taken first clan 

Q < an f ‘ a i 

+ “Tt ' t ' 

] « 1 . ‘ 

Mw ta ‘ 

ih att ‘ 

Mi ferma 1 
Even the eve sees the soft melody of these words 


but let a gentle voice read them to the ear right 
ry 

This measure Surrev took, without the double 
ending but admitting it, and set over, iite the 
first blank verse that ever was used in English, 
two books of the * AEneid A fair specimen, pel 
. is this 


As when Apollo leaveth Lycia 


When that he walkes upon Mount Cynthus’ toppe 
His sparkled tresse represt with gar! indes softe 


Of tender leaves, and trussed up with golde 

His quivering darts clattering behind his backe 

So freshe and lustie did A neas seme 
Let Surrey, who brought over for us this mea 
sure from Italv, have his credit ; and that it was 
a poet who saw the worth of it, the spirit and 
streneth of these few words shall witness: * His 
quivering darts clattering behind his backe ~ is 
Virgil's 
sound, on his shoulders). 
like this above can give no sufficient acquaint 
for this a good deal 


humeris” (his 
Of course, a little bit 


‘tela sonant weapons 


ance for a critical analysis : 
more must be read, and will be pleasant reading. 

Marlowe took this verse as it came from Sur 
rey’s hand, and what he masle of it let our read- 
ers see in *‘ Tamburlaine ” and elsewhere. A lit 
tle bit, like that from Surrey, and of exactly cor 
responding character, we give 
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‘As when the seaman sees the Hyades 
Gather an army of Cimmerian clouds 
(Auster and Aquilon, with wingéd steeds 
All sweating, tilt about the watery heavens, 
With shivering spears enforcing thunder-claps, 
And from their shields strikes flames of lighténing), 
All-fearful folds his sails and sounds the main, 
Lifting his prayérs to the heavens for aid 
Against the terror of the winds and waves 
So fares Agydas——-.”’ 


== 


RECENT SOLAR RESEARCH. 
CAROLINE ISLAND is situate in the South Pacific 
mid-ocean, in latitude 10° south, and in longi- 
tude 150° west of Greenwich. Before their ar- 
rival there, the island was only known to the as- 
tronomers of the American eclipse expedition 
ef 1885 to be “ seven to eight miles long and two 
to three miles wide, well covered with cocoanut 
and other trees, to consist of many islets encir- 
cling a lagoon, with no anchorage, but a landing 
(not always safe), and to have about thirty in- 
habitants, including a single European resident.” 
When we recall the fact that total solar eclipses, 
all-important to the astronomer who would study 
the sun and its surroundings, occur about once 
in two years, and that the average duration of 
the total phase of such eclipses is less than three 
minutes, never, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, being so long as eight minutes, and rarely 
so long as five or six, there will be no surprise at 
the enthusiasm which conducted a party of as- 
tronomers to so forbidding a spot. For predic- 
tion showed them that, if the sky were propitious, 
they might on May 6, 1885, enjoy the uninter- 
rupted observation of the totally eclipsed sun for 
a period nearly six minutes in duration. The 
path of this eclipse, otherwise most favorable, 
lay entirely upon the waters of the ocean, save 
only this little island. Unless it could be occu- 
pied, the unusual opportunity for solar research 
must pass by unused. 

tis worthy of note that the conservatism of 
astronomers would without doubt have resulted 
in the utter neglect of this eclipse, had not Mr. 
Charles H. Rockwell, of Tarrytown, urged the 
organization of the expedition. 
tion Professor Young brought the subject be- 
fore the National Academy of Sciences in No- 
vember, 1882, which body commended the pro- 
ject to the Navy Department for such aid and fa- 
cilities as could be best afforded. Private sub- 
scription failed, and the readiness of the Navy 
Department to codperate led to the presentation 
of a memorialto Congress which gave a grant of 
$5,000—with such delay, however, that the ne- 
cessary advance of a considerable portion of this 
sum had to be made by the trustees of the Bache 
fund of the National Academy. Prof. Edward 
S. Holden, Director of the Washburn Observa- 
tory of the University of Wisconsin, was appoint- 
ed the scientific chief of the expedition, and the 
party left New York on March 2, bound for Cal- 
lao via Panama. From Callao they were trans- 
ported in the U.S. 8. Hartford to Caroline Is- 
land, arriving there on April 21. In company 
with Professor Holden were Doctor Hastings, 
the ro0f the Johns Hopkins University, Mr. Rock- 
well, Mr. Upton, then of the Army Signal Office, 
and others. At Panama they were juined by Mr. 
Laurance and Mr. Woods, delegates of the Solar 
Physics Committee of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain, who were charged with the conduct of 
special photographic A French 
expedition, under the command of Doctor Jans- 
sen, of Paris, came to the island shortly after the 
arrival of the English and American observers. 
The interesting memoir of the National Aca- 
demy (‘ Report of the Eclipse Expedition, etc.’) is 
much more than a technical report on the dry 
scientific details of the work of eclipse-observers. 
In connection with his narration of the ocean 
voyage of 4,300 miles from Callao to the Islands, 
which occupied twenty-nine days, and during 
which neither sail nor land exce; ting the Mag- 


At his sugges- 


observations. 





dalena Island of the Marquesas group was 
sighted, Professor Holden aptly cites the entry 
of Darwin in his ‘Journal of a Voyage in the 
Beagle, under date of December 19, 1855: 


*“We may now consider that we have nearly 
crossed the Pacific. It is necessary to sail over 
this great ocean to comprehend its immensity. 
Moving quickly onwards for weeks together, we 
meet with nothing but the same blue, profoundly 
deep ocean. Even within the archipelagoes the 
islands are mere specks and far distant one from 
the other. Accustomed to look at maps drawn 
on a small scale, where dots, shading, and names 
are crowded together, we do not mghtly judge 
bow infinitely small the proportion of dry land 
is to the water of this vast expanse.” 


Professor Holden prefixes to the report a 
history of the island, necessarily brief, for it was 
first seen in 1795, by Captain Boughton, and not 
much is known of it until 1868, when Captain 
Nares, R. N., made ita part of the British pos- 
sessions. The present lessee of the isiand, Mr. 
Arundeil, of New Zealand, has contributed to 
the Report some drawings of very curious old 
marais—burying or sacrificial places, which were 
originally found in the progress of guano opera- 
tions on the island. The blocks and walls of 
these graves are built of coral and coral con- 
glomerate, in some of which, when first discov- 
ered, were found “stone axes, and highly polish- 
ed green stones, such as are used by the Maoris 
of New Zealand, and spears of the same descrip- 
tion.” These places must have been built by a 
native population, but no natives were known to 
inhabit the island at its first occupation by the 
whites 

Lieutenant Qualtrough’s survey and descrip- 
tion of the island as it was in 1883 follow, from 
which we learn that ‘‘ the atoll consi-ts of a 
chain of twenty-five little islets, well covered 
with trees and shrubbery, the whole forming a 
quiet scene of grove and lake, charmingly set off 
by the contrasting ocean.” A few photographic 
views are so reproduced as to show the charac- 
teristic vegetation and reef-beaches with fine ef- 
fect. The eclipse party left the island inhabited 
by seven persons—four men, one woman, and 
two children—who plant and take care of the 
young cocoanut trees. The climate of the island 
was found to be warm, with an equabie tempera- 
ture and occasional sudden showers. 

Mr. Upton’s contribution to the report is a 
copious article on the meteorology of Caroline 
Island during the entire period of the party’s so- 
journ, as well as on the day of the eclipse. The 
botany of the island received the attention of 
Doctor Dixon, United States Navy, whose col- 
jection of specimens is discussed by Professor 
Trelease, of Madison. Also, the zodlogy of the 
atoll is abundantly dwelt upon by a number of 
members of the expedition, particularly the lepi- 
doptera being well cared for by Doctor Palisa, of 
Vienna, who accompanied the French expedition, 
and presented to the American party a nearly 
complete collection of duplicates. 

The physical and astronomical observations of 
the eclipse are related in about fifty pages—the 
concluding third of the volume—and the more 
important results must be summarized in a word. 
Professor Holden’s method of attack closes dis- 
cussion on the subject of the mythical Vulcans. 
Doctor Hastings’s spectroscopic and polariscopic 
observations of the eclipse constitute the most 
valuable feature of the work, and are ably dis- 
cussed with reference to his diffraction-theory of 


| the corona, which physicists who have heretofore 


doubted will now be obliged to recognize as re- 
placing to a very wide extent the older theory of 
an outer solar atmosphere. Doctor Hastings has 
also supplemented his work with a general re- 
view of all the results of previous observations 
of the corona, of whatever sort—a task which his 
thorough acquaintance with the subject has en- 





abled him to execute in a satisfactory and per- 
manent form. 

The work of Professor Langley in the fields of 
solar inquiry is now too well known by the ca- 
sual reader and too fully appreciated by the sci- 
entific investigator to call for more than a brief 
characterization here. The Mount Whitney ex- 
pedition was the naturally evolved result of spe- 
cific researches in the absorption of heat in the 
spectrum, made at Allegheny. These in 1880 
had led to conclusions, of interest to astronomy 
and meteorology, which it was found desira- 
ble to verify by experiments on a very ele- 
vated mountain. The necessary instrumental 
outfit had been provided by the liberality of a 
citizen of Pittsburgh, when, the bearixgs of this 
research on the general objects of meteorological 
inquiry becoming known to the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer of the Army, the expedition received mate- 
rial assistance from the Signal Service, and pro- 
ceeded in July of 1881 to Mount Whitney, in 
Southern California, under the official direction 
of General Hazen. 

We cannot more fitly summarize the bearings 
of this research on meteorology in its broadest 
sense than Prof. Langley has himself done in the 
initial paragraphs of his introduction: 


“Tf the observation of the amcunt of heat the 
sun sends the earth is among the most important 
and difficult in astronomical physics, it may also 
be termed the fundamental problem of meteoro- 
logy, nearly all whose phenomena would become 
predictable if we knew both the original quanti- 
ty and kind of this heat: how it affects the con- 
stituents of the atmosphere on its passage earth- 
ward; how much of it reaches the soil; how, 
through the aid of the atmosphere, it maintains 
the surface temperature of this planet: and how, 
in diminished quantity end altered kind, it is 
finally returned to outer space. Metcorologists 
have till lately occupied themselves more with 
the secondary effects of this solar radiation than 
with tie considerations just referred to, though 
this primary study will at least enable us to sur- 
vey subordinate and familiar phenomena from a 
more general point of view, pod will correct some 
errors. The knowledge that the solar heat finds 
its way in more easily than out, and the inference 
that our atmosphere acts like the glass of a hot- 
bed in raising the temperature of the soil—even 
this knowledge, imperfect and misleading as it 
may be when thus stated, has been most useful 
in giving us a key to subsidiary phenomena.” 


The results of experiments at the Allegheny 
Observatory in 1880 and 1881 showed that the 
thermal phenomena on which the existence of or- 
ganic life depends are due to the selective absorp- 
tion of the atmosphere, without which the tem- 
perature of the soil, even in the tropics at mid- 
day under a vertical sun, would fall to some hun- 
dreds of degrees below zero; and this would still 
be true even if the atmosphere were supposed to 
retain all its present constituents and to transmit 
all the heat it does now. 

The constant of the solar heat was, then, the 
next thing to be determined, and it could be 
measured directly if it were possible to ascend 
above the atmosphere. But since we can only 
experiment upon the amount received after ab- 
sorption by that part of the atmosphere above 
us, the exact determination of this constant pre- 
supposes a minute knowledge of the way in which 
the sun’s heat is affected by the earth’s atmos- 
phere : 


“With whatever pains we measure, however, 
we remain at the mercy of the fluctuations of 
our lower air, and are compelled to make as- 
sumptions which we would gladly avoid. . . . 
On many points we know just enough to distrust 
our own enforced assumptions, without being 
able to positively verify or disprove them. Be- 
sides such difficulties as these, arising from our 
ignorance, we are met with almost insuperable 
physical ones, coming from the incessant clouds, 
mist, and changes of our lower atmosphere, . . . 
which make it literally true that not one day of 
unexceptionable conditions is to be found in an 
average year, while yet daily observations must 
be commenced with every clear morning, since 
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we never know which is the day which may prove 
fair to its close.” 

Professor Langley’s investigations of the heat in 
the spectrum having proved the best thermo-pile 
entirely inadequate to measure such delicate 
thermal conditions, he was soon led to the in- 
vention of the bolometer, or force-measurer, an 
instrument now well known as an adjunct in 
spectrum research, and so sensitive in its con- 
struction that, under an apparently clear sky, it 
‘constantly sees clouds which the eye does not.” 
The capacity of the means of research at low al- 
titudes being soon exhausted, a wholly different 
method of observation became necessary, viz., 
that of ascending a very high mountain and com- 
paring observations at its summit with others at 
its base, thus directly measuring the absorptions 
which the rays have actually undergone. Clear 
air, great altitude, a dry climate, and southern 
latitude were the chief desirable conditions, to- 
gether with abrupt rise, so that two contiguous 
stations with very different altitudes might be 
occupied. 

After a number of points had been carefully 
considered, finally, upon the advice of Mr. Cla- 
rence King, and with the concurrently favor- 
able opinion of officers of the Coast Survey and 
others familiar with the region, Mount Whitney, 
in the Sierra Nevada range of Southern Califor- 
nia, was selected as the most eligible eminence 
for the prosecution of the research. It was de- 
sirable to leave at least one-third of the entire 
atmosphere beneath the elevated station, imply- 
ing a height of some fourteen thousand feet, and 
the summit of Whitney was known to be ele- 
vated nearly fifteen thousand feet. Professor 
Langley, in his report (‘Researches on Solar 
Heat,’ etc.), presents, in the form of a diary full 
of exciting adventure, the events of each day of 
the ascent of the mountain. Camp was estab- 
lished on an excellent site at an elevation of 
twelve thousand feet, in a well-watered meadow 
about two hundred yards in diameter, and sur- 
rounded by precipitous cliffs a thousand to fif- 
teen hundred feet high, forming the base and 
flank of Whitney Peak. Carefully scrutinizing 
the limb of the sun at this great altitude, Pro- 
fessor Langley’s trained eye found the air filled 
with motes between the place of observation and 
the diffracting edge of a distant peak, showing 
that the dust-shell which encircles the earth ex- 
ists at an altitude of neariy three miles, notwith- 
standing the favorable conditions for purity of 
the atmosphere. Professor King has expressed 
the opinion that this dust above the Sierra Ne- 
vadas has been borne across the Pacific, and owes 
its origin to the ‘‘ loess” of China. 

Owing to a chain of unfortunate circum- 
stances, the 22d of August arrived before Profes- 
sor Langley found himself able to ascend the 
peak of Whitney. He found the sumn.it an area 
of three or four acres, but existence would only 
be possible there with permanent shelter from the 
wind and cold; and it was evident that all hope 
of making regular observations on the peak that 
season must be foregone, and that operations 
must be confined tu the mountain camp. At- 
tempts were made, with specially constructed 
apparatus, to observe the solar corona in full 
sunlight, but a disheartening accident renicred 
it impossible just as success seemed near. With 
the other instruments, however, the observations 
most essential to the purposes of the expedition 
were secured, in spite of adverse circumstances; 
and by the 8th of September, the purity cf the 
air being already much impaired by the preva. 
lence of forest fires, immediate descent was de- 
cided upon. 

The chapters following this introductory por- 
tion of the report relate all the observations in 
detail, and contain the necessary discussion of 
them together with the results arrived at. For 





the value of the constant of solar heat, derived 
from the labors of the expedition, and carefully 
considered in connection with the work of pre 
vious investigators, Professor Langley finds an 
equivalent of three calories, which, expressed in 
terms of melting ice, implies a solar radiation 
capable of melting an ice-shell 4.45 metres deep 
annually over the whole surface of the earth. In 
conclusion, Professor Langley urges the occupa 
tion of the summit of Mount Whitney as a pet 
manent observing station for the derivation of 
results in this and allied lines of research, which 
would be of the greatest service in the solution 
of the intricate problems of meteorology and 
solar physics. If his noble enthusiasm in this 
work had done nothing more, it would have been 
enough to show the falseness of the positions held 
by previous investigators, and to assure future 
workers in the same fields that the action of an at 
mosphere is incomparably more complex than the 
ordinary theory assumes it to be. 
made plain the best of grounds for his own belief 
that Mount Whitney is the most admirable site 
on the North 
duct of research of this character, and he has no 
asserting that neither the Italian 
Government, Etna, the 
French with the Puy de Ddéme, nor any nation 
at any other occupied station, possesses a site 
to rival Whitney 
gratifying to observe that Professor Ls 
recommendation that 
ment reservation bas been favorably considered 
by the President, and that Mount Whitney is 
now available for research in this and similar 
fields of inquiry. It is to be hoped that our Gov 
ernment will speedily take such action as will 
lead to the thorough development of the extraor 
dinary facilities of the site. 
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The Religious Aspects of Philos phy: a Cri 
tique of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith 
By Josiah Royce, Pu.D Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 484. 

THE brilliant lectures on ethical philosophy that 

attracted so much attention 

they were recently delivered there by Professor 

Royce, were well worth presenting'to a larger au 


Thev were n 


Boston 


in Cambridge when 


it at all in the 
line of ordinary college text-books. They 
forth r the moral 
law, anda new conception of its divine sour 

The title is too modest. ‘ 
best modern thought, both philoasophi 

etical, is felt but there 
tempt at any systematic review 


dience in book form. 
wer 
written to set a new basis fi 
The atmesphere 
on every page, 
re criticism of if, 
except so far as is necessary to help f{ 
argument. 

Starting from scepticism, Mr. Royce wo-ks his 
into an idealist 
that is nearer to transcendental theism 
orthodoxy. The first half of the 
volume takes up the ethical basis of and 
is written in an extremely animated and forcible 
style, and we do not know of any recent essay in 


way out position, though one 
than to 
conservative 


} t 
eonduct, 


) 


ethics at once so incisive and so incomplete. Mr 
Royce feels the necessity of connecting rules of 
conduct with human needs, but he is unwilling to 
accept the pleasure-and-vain theory on account 
of its seltish tendencies, taking issue with Spencer 
unob- 
jectionable to the English evolutionist is quite in 
tolerable to him. In 
necessity for strengthening his ethical system 
with the 
so much power in modern life in the suppression 
or decay of the hotter elemental passions; and 
yet he sees the sentimental weakness in which it 
is so apt to end, and gives a lively description of 
several of its worst forms, There is the shallow 
one in which the tender-hearted avoid the sight 


here because the egoism which seems so 


the same way he feels the 


strong force of sympathy, which has 


of those more serious forms of suffering 


would be difficult tocure, too fond of their ow: 


sepsitiveness to be anvthing but * selfish in thas 
world of pain. They must forget that there ts suf 
ing. Their pity makes them cruel”; and they 
feel bound to insist ‘that the police shall 

people like Lazarus, wereld witl 

lying in plain sight at the gate a t 

those whose pity irritates them to s sh 


at the sight of suffering, and those w 
pose as humane commentators or ber emdurers 
of sorrows they do not really shan Vt 
joice to find some one overwhelt iw “ 
The happy man is to them a wort . \s 
High temperature is needed to soft 
hearts. They would be mnuseral 1 Para 
the sight of so much tedious ntent 
they would leap for vif they 1 trat ‘ f 
a lost soul to whom a drop of water 
carried,” 

The end of all this for t S Selfishiess 
for us the painful seepticisin naturally pes 
from the failure to harmonize such jart 
And yet thistvery scepticism, urges Mr. R 
assumes that thev should be | 
thus makes way for a wimoral y ‘ 
should straightwav become the bests 
duct —namely, to get such arena Nhe . 
the character of others that w ar 
will our will, and aim our acts att r goad, wi 
ther it involves hap; sSoor t l 
acquiring and acti tM t 
to the wall of ersist Cine { t 
of the volume, and Mr. Roves ~ ’ 
very eloquent and f vay; t ha 
SOeilis Ler ugl t ~ ‘ } i i 
for the whole moral code, for it does not escape 
the difticulties which atta to every atte t 
reach altruism f lividual Wi 
sh ld one seek this i sla : lz at 
tained it, why sl ld 1 \ t { ‘ 
the general will ist t st ot 
humself If Mr. Rovee'’s seey Iw 
follv of s an 1 at \ i { 
ment, he would bardlv fe his doubts satistied 
with the dubious intellectual inst t to harmo 
nize jarring aims, and he would probably n 
to sav that the lack of aut) tV Was t the 
worst defect in tl sel l will of othe 
Thiel Sex Steob 1 n’re. tax i ient 
n the loftier attributes w the Christian finds 
in the divine wll 

Suppose that by this i t we | 
brought ours . ol N if nd 
whose characts s ecru ire we to become s« 
tax Orit we had lived inthe sensual dave of 
lmperial R mie ght we to have adopted that 
corrupt universal will as a standard ¢ Evidently 
Mr. Rovee’s form of the ethics of svimpathy 


work much better than the ones he re 


jects, unless some means can be found of raising 






it above n But he does not seem to see 
this 


know ng it, there 


ediocrity 


clearly, apparentivy because, without his 
has crept into his conception 
of that conjoint will which is to result from the 
merging our neighbor's will with our own, the 
assumption that the common aim will then be 
the highest good. As he leaves the subject in his 
first part, it might be expressed in Pope's well 
known couplet, with a few variations: 


‘And spite 
cme truth is clear 


of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
whate er all wish is right 


But it should be 
there is a short passage referring to the need of 


said that in the latter part 


exact science to determine the true connectaon of 
facts in the divine mind, which indicates that the 
author passes in some way from the universal 
human will to the divine will. This faith in the 
will of collective humanity is an old and a proud 
one, appearing in many forms—in the deference 
paid by the Romans to the law of nature, and by 
the Catholic Church to the council, for instance ; 
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but it is rather out of date, notwithstanding the 
ingenious and original way in which Mr. Royce 
treats it. The metaphysical basis has not the 
strength of the other beliefs—either the religious 
one, With its divine sanction and divine superi- 
the Positive one, in which morality is 
treated as the demand of the race to have those 


orit v. OF 


rules obeyed which science shows to be necessary 

for its hfe and growth. It is not that Mr. Royce’s 

theory is untrue, but that it needs to be supple- 
mented by a profounder guiding principle, either 
of revelation or science. 

In the second part of the work, Mr. Royce pur- 
sues much the same method. He gives a clear 
description of the difficulties that scepticism 
raises about the existence of evil, and the know- 
ledge of what is right and true. He thinks that 
the old design argument loses its force in the 
face of evolution, and that evolution itself, with 
its long alternations of growth and decay, and 
its prospect of final dissolution, is as empty of 
relizious significance as the rise and fall of the 
tide. He sees no care for individual life or even 
the inynortality of the race ; but evil surrounds 
us, and, in the absence of any certainty about the 
external world, we have no test of truth or false- 
hood, for we cannot be sure that there is any 
real relation between our ideas and the objects 
they refer to. 

In these doubts, however, lie the seeds of faith; 
for under them and implied in them 1s the con- 
viction that there is a test of truth somewhere, 
a real connection between our thoughts and their 
objects. And the thing to which this belief 
really points, Mr. Royce thinks, is an idealistic 
conception akin to Bishop Berkeley’s, of an in- 
finite divine mind in which all things, both ma- 
terial and immaterial, exist as thoughts, and 
outside of which there is nothing. To this in- 
finite Intelligence the past, the present, and the 
future.all are one, and the actual and the possi- 
ble fall together in one truth. Truth is God, and 
we are to aim at losing our lives in the life di- 
vine. The world must be not only good but 
best, for no unsatisfied desire can exist in the 
Infinite. Death, pain, and even weakness of 
character are only seeming evils, which we are to 
look at with stoical superiority, convinced that 
they are really part of the universal good. Our 
own bad wills are the only evils, and their con- 
quest is goodness recognized by God and re- 
warded by his infinite rest. And as practical 
life required first of all the moral insight into 
the universal will of man, so religious life re- 
quires first of all a spiritual insight into the di- 
vine Intelhgence and a realization of the Eternal 
life. 

Certainly, there is much that is fine in this un- 
emotional and scholarly conception of the divine 
Essence, and it is urged with a Carlylean ear- 
nestness of phrase that makes it seem more warm 
and more alive than our transcript. But, after 
all, to the common-sense Yankee reader it will 
all seem very remote and unsubstantial—too sub- 
limated and metaphysical, indeed, for daily use, 
In this passionless sphere of pure intellect, where 
God is all and truth depends merely upon his 
thinking it; where the world of matter, and 
eyen our own souls, are only thoughts in that 
other Intelligence, with no reality corresponding 
to them ; where life is to be the adoption of the 
will of ot ers, strengthened by stoical indiffer- 
ence to external suffering, and ending at last in 
the infinite rest—in all this, optimistic and lofty 
as it is, there is more of a student's dreamland 
than of satisfaction for the cravings of the hu- 
man soul. 

Papers of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Vol. I. 1882-83. Boston: 
Cupples, Upham & Co. 1885. vii, 262. 

THE unbounded enthusiasm of Doctor Schliemann 


, 





has met with much criticism, and indeed the so- 
ber judgment must shear and pare on all sides 
when approaching his works: but enthusiasm has 
its value even when carried to excess. It inte- 
rests and excites by its own fervor, if in nothing 
but to oppose and find arguments to answer it. 
It draws attention to the subject, where volumes 
of calm exposition might sink into the oblivion 
of the special and narrow field of its followers. 
The widely increased interest in active archzo- 
logy within the past ten years is no doubt in part 
due to the success and enthusiasm of the exca- 
vator of Troy, Mycenz, Orchomenus, and Tiryns. 
Within that period the Archzological Institute 
of America has been founded, and its offshoot, 
the School of Classical Studies, has been estab- 
lished at Athens. How this lodgment was made 
in the very heart of the classical world was told 
last year by the facile pen of Professor Goodwin, 
the founder and first director, in a bulletin of the 
school. We are now presented with a considera- 
ble volume containing the major part of the 
work accomplished during the first year, com- 
prising five papers of the students and one from 
the director, under the editorship of Professor 
Goodwinand Mr. Thomas H. Ludlow. The first 
paper contains the inscriptions discovered ~-at 
Assos by the American expedition, twenty-four 
of which are now in the Boston Museum. These 
have been edited by Doctor Sterrett with transla- 
tions and notes, and the most important are 
given in facsimile. Four have a philological in- 
terest, since they are couched in the /Kolic dia. 
lect. As the editors tell us, ‘‘grammarians will 
rejoice that the olic dialect has been enriched 
by one important verbal form.” Not even so 
much as this can be said of the remainder. One 
probably warmed the cockles of a Roman em- 
peror’s heart, heaping upon Caligula, as it does, 
the fulsome flattery for which he so much tbirst- 
ed. We must be pardoned for rating it less high- 
ly, knowing his character as we do. The second 
paper contains a series of inscriptions copied at 
Tralles by Doctor Sterre®t and Professor Ram- 
say, already published in the Mittheilungen of 
the German Institute of Athens. Many are bad- 
ly mutilated, and afford opportunity for inge- 
nious restoration. Doctor Sterrett has won an 
enviable name as a scholar and as an active and 
efficient explorer. 

Next follow three articles, each descriptive of 
a famous building, the Dionysiac Theatre, by J. 
R. Wheeler, the temple of Olympian Zeus, by L. 
Bevier, and the Erechtheium, by H. N. Fowler. 
These do not lay claim to much originality, but 
are careful studies of these structures on the spot, 
and are intended to relate their history and de- 
scribe their present condition, with some discus- 
sion of the varied opinions held in relation to 
them by those who have preceded them in such 
work. They are useful contributions to a gene- 
ral knowledge of the subjects, and are well 
worthy of the space they occupy. Among other 
points that ve miss may be instanced any allu- 
sion to the seating capacity of the great theatre. 
The vague statement of Plato and the loose cal- 
culation of Dyer are unsatisfactory. In the 
bibliography of the subject of the Erechtheium 
no mention is made of the discussion of it by C. 
T. Newton in the British Museum Inscriptions, 
except under the general head of reference to 
‘*inscriptions.” It deserves more consideration. 

Professor Goodwin has attacked a long-stand- 
ing and much-vexed problem, the relative posi- 
tion of the Greek and Persian forces at the battle 
of Salamis. The ancient authorities of chief im- 
portance on the subject are Zschylus, Herodo- 


‘tus, probably Ephorus in Dio lorus, and Plutarch 


—the first an eye-witness,the second a generation, 
the third a century later,while Plutarch, appeal- 
ing also to other authorities, belongs to the second 
century of our own era. To reconcile thee au- 





- 
thorities with each other and with the actual ge- 
ography of the place is the task which many 
have tried to accomplish, but felt constrained to 
abandon. Our elder historians, like Thirlwall, 
describe the Persians as blockading the exits from 
the Bay of Salamis on the night preceding the bat- 
tle, after Themistocles had given them the infor- 
mation that the Greeks were planning to slipaway 
and sail for the Isthmus. This manceuvre was ef- 
fected by despatching a squadron of 200 ships to 
the western or Megaric strait, and leading up the 
main body to the eastern exit about the island of 
Psyttaleia, whence it advanced to the conflict in 
the straits on the following morning. Leake, 
however, came to the conclusion that the words 
of Herodotus must be interpreted differently, 
and maintained that the Greeks were enclosed 
the previous night by the Persians pushing for- 
ward their fleet along the Attic coast within the 
straits until their advance guard rested upon the 
island to the west of the town and their oppo- 
nents. He accordingly inserted a map in his 
‘Demi of Attica,’ representing the Persians 
drawn up in this long line on the Attic shore,and 
the Greeks facing them toward the north, ready 
for battle in front of the town of Salamis, and 
within the bay. The tyranny of the pictured 
thought is even greater than the tyranny of the 
written word. This map has been repeated with 
slight variations to the present time, and its posi- 
tions have been accepted by most of our bistorians 
and commentators, notwithstanding its ignoring 
Diodorus and bringing Herodotus into conflict 
with Aischylus. Professor Goodwin has studied 
the matter on the spot, making frequent excursions 
to Salamis and the opposite Attic shores during 
the autumn and spring of his residence at Athens, 
and contends, with a wealth of argument and 
exact acquaintance with the topography, that 
the movement of the Persians into the Bay of 
Salamis could not have taken place the night be- 
fore the battle. He urges three general objec- 
tions: 

**(1) The channel which is thus made the scene 
of the battle is so narrow in some places that, if 
the Persians had taken up the supposed position 
in the night, the Greeks could not have embarked 
and formed their line in the morning directly in 
the face of the enemy (only a few hundred yards 
distant) withou* interference. (2) It would have 
been impossible for the supposed movement to be 
effected without alarming the Greeks at Salamis, 
especially as it was almost certainly a moonlight 
night. And yet thev suspected nothing of the 
movement (and even Themustocles, who had advis- 
ed Xerxes, knew nothing of it) until Aristides in- 
formed them that they werealready shutin. But 
Aristides had come over from gina to the west 
or the southwest side of Salamis, having escaped 
the Persians on his way with great difficulty ; and 
he knew only of movements in that direction, and 
nothing of any enemy withir the straits. (5) The 
occupation of Psyttaleia by Xerxes shows that 
he expected this island to be the centre of the sea- 
fight; and Plutarch gives his own opinion that 
it actually wasso. Aeschylus beyond doubt repre- 
sents the Persians as entering the straits of Sala- 
mis after daybreak to begin the battle. This is 
confirmed by Diodorus (7. e., Ephorus) and Plu-: 
tacch. Their line or ‘stream’ fell intosome con 
fusion in entering the narrows; and they never 
succeeded in regaining their order of battle, being 
immediately met by the Greeks as they sanaed 
the long point of Salamis.” 

Although this view is inconsistent with the 
common interpretation of Herodotus, Professor 
Goodwin is not content to reject the authority 
of that writer, like a noted English editor of a 
recent edition, who pounces upon every opportu. 
nity with all the avidity of the pseudo-Plutarch; 
on the contrary, wth the spirit of the true 
scholar, he queries if the discrepancy be not in 
ourselves, instead of in the ancient writer. He 
knows full well that language is a feeble instru- 
ment to convey facts, and that indefinite topo- 
graphical expressions, plain enough to the writer 
himself, are easily misunderstood by others, espe. 
cially if they have never studied the localities 
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themselves. To be convinced of this we have 
only to compare the commentators of Herodotus 
upon the passage relating to the Samian aque- 
duct, with the recent account of it as reopened 
and fully investigated. 

From a minute examination of the original text 
Professor Goodwin concludes that it is the com 
mentators that are wrong, and not Herodotus; 
that of the two crucial passages, Hdt. viii. 76, 
and viii. 85, the first describes the Persians as 
bringing up their west wing to Salamis, en- 
circling it to the south, and posting a squadron 
at the Megaric Straits during the night before 
the battle; while the other calls the Persian right, 
at the opening of the battle the next day, ‘the 
wing toward Eleusis and the west,” and their 
left, ‘‘the wing toward the east and Pirzeus”—the 
line in which they streamed through the narrows 
to attack the Greeks who were drawn up across 
the bay from northwest to southeast. This in- 
terpretation, of which the original will fairly and 
legitimately admit, will, it is hoped, hereafter be 
accepted. 


Patroclus and Penelope: a Chat in the Saddle. 
By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, Brevet-Lieut.- 
Col. U.S. A. (retired list), author of * The Cam- 
paign of Chancellorsville,’ * A Bird’s-Eye View 
of Our Civil War,’ etc., ete. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. Pp. 167. 

COLONEL DODGE has given the beginner in the 
art of horsemanship the best possible introduc- 
tion to his pleasurable task. There are many 
overlearned books on the subject, which baffle 
the beginner by their details: they make a seri- 
ous business of sport, and are about as agreeable 
reading as a manual of cavalry tactics. The au- 
thor has avoided this by presenting his teaching 
in the form of chatty lectures from the saddle. 
The pages devoted, at the outset, to affec- 
tionate praise of the horses whose names give the 
first title to the book, are well calculated to move 
the young horseman to that loving relation with 
his partner which is the basis of all good horse- 
manship. The author has had a much wider 
store of practical experience in horsemanship 
than his predecessors in this field of instruction. 
He knows the English system well, and is an ad- 
mirer of the courage and practical skill in rough 
horsemanship which mark their across-country 
riding ; but he knows the merits of the Conti- 
nental school too well to treat that form of equi- 
tation with the ignorant contempt which it re- 
ceives in most English writing on the subject. 
Those who have had anything like his measure 
of experience in England and on the Continent 
will probably agree with him in his estimate of 
the skill shown in the art, which is in substance 
that the English are bold riders, but on the whole 
less skilled in the art of horsemanship than the 
Continental peoples. In sports, even more than 
in graver matters, experts are apt to become 
wedded to the system in which they have achieved 
their success. Our author shows a liberal spirit 
in his acceptance of the several methods of using 
the horse in the varied conditions of different 
peoples. He sees that the cowboy on his broncho 
has very different conditions to meet from those 
of the British sportsman on his hunter. 

Without going into the details which most 
writers have thought necessary, Colonel Dodge 
gives the beginner a sufficient body of clear in- 
structions for all the work which is before him. 
He has an evident prejudice for the admirable 
system of Baucher, whom he well terms the 
‘*father of fine horsemanship,” but he troubles 
the pupil with little of its minutia. Beyond the 
mere rudiments he finds nothing to commend in 
riding schools. His rule is, *‘ Learn yourself 
what a horse should know and how to teach 
him.” The horseman who will follow this advice 





will have a measure of profit and satisfaction in 
his work which is denied to those who use horses 
trained by others. There 
wholesome in the relations which the rider estab- 
lishes with a quick-witted saddle-horse if he care 
fully trains him. If the work is well done, the 
horseman may feel that union of the animal's 
strength with his own intelligence which is embo- 
died in the fabled Centaur, The ordinary rider, 
though he may be well trained in the important 
business of keeping his seat, has no trace of that 
keen sympathy with his beast, that quick under- 
standing of his movements, which is the basis of 
all excellence in horsemanship and the source of 
the greatest diversion in that occupation. The 
beginner who will follow the excellent and simple 
rules of training given by our author will be sure 
to win success in the art and a great deal of 
The only exception which 


is something very 


pleasure by the way. 
can be taken to these rules is the omission of the 
requirement of bare-back riding as a means of 
giving independence of the use of 
It is perhaps too much to expect this part of the 
practice except on Southern plantations and in 
military schools. 

The fourteen heliotype prints from instantane 


stirrups 


ous photographs, for lustrations of this nature, 
are exceedingly well done. Those 
posed to criticise the attitude of the horseman as 
shown in these pictures should bear in mind the 
fact that one of his legs was left at Gettysburg 
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Lyrics of the Law. A recital of songs and 
verses pertinent to the law and the legal pro 
fession, selected from various sources. By J 
San 


ISS4. 


Greenbag Croke. Francisco: Sumner, 


Whitney & Co. 


THIS volume contains a considerable body of 
humorous legal verse, drawn from a great many 
different sources, English and American, nove of 
it of much value to any but the professional pub 
lic, and much of it of little value to that. Pro 
fessional humor is apt to be involuntarily exclu 
sive, and many of the so-called poems in this 
collection must necessarily be unintelligible to 
all but lawyers. The rule in Shelley's case, rich 
in associations both serious and droll to a lawver, 
To be put in the 
way of enjoying the wit and humor which is in 
volved in it, requires a special education \ 
great deal of the humor even then comes from 


means nothing to a layman. 


the sudden conversion of a specially dry, grave, 
and musty legal rule into food for human laugh 
ter. A simpler kind of joke is that which pur 
sues the profession through all literature, 
tributes to it a dishonorable inclination to sub- 
stitute the motive of private gain for the loftier 
impulse which the work of administering justice 
is supposed to imply. From the time of the de- 
cision between the rival claimants to the ovster, 
this jest has been highly relished not only by the 
laity, but by the profession itself, until in our 
day it has often become hard to make out whet! 

er the laughter it invariably causes #® produced 
by a feeling that it is a good joke, or by a saspi 
cion that plunder has become a general profes 
sional ** rule of action.” A simpler and more in 
nocent sort of humor, which is quite as much 
relished outside the profession as in its ranks, is 
that represented by the “Lawyer's Ode to 
consisting entarely in the misapplied use 
Who wrote the verses we 


and at 


Spring.” 
of legal phraseology. 
do not know, but the versicn here given is in some 
minor respects inaccurate, at least according to 
that which we have always followed; and in the 
interest of accuracy and of a modest and retiring 
poet, we give what we believe to be the correct 
reading: 
Whereas on certain boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are beard to sing, 


And sundry flowers their heads upraise 
To hail the coming on of spring ; 


| 
| 
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